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‘RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


cE MUTUAL RELATIONS, DUTIES, AND INTER- 
NO. VIII. 


ON 
ESTS OF MINISTER AND PEOD?LE. 


General Intercourse and Co-operation. 
Ministers there have been, and such there | 
may now be, who have seemed to think that, | 
if they preached good sermons, attended prompt- | 


ly to every call, to wedding, funeral, and cham-) 


ber of sicknes, and in other respects, were a Jit | 
tle more exemplary, than most other men, they 
filled their station well. On the other hand, 


there have been parishes, in which it has seem- 


ed to be the prevailing opinion, that, if they 


onerally attended on public worship and in-} 


ani 


tion, and punctually paid the stipulated 


' 
I | 


: ail Pee 
salary, they did all, or nearly all, that could | 


reasonably be expected of them. To each of; 


these, it may, { think, be said, ‘ These things 
ought ye to have done, but not to have left oth-| 
er things undone.’ Among the means divine! 
ly appointed for enlightening and reforming the 
world, aad raising it to that high moral state, 
which cannot be too ardently desired, public 


worship and instruction hold a pre-eminent 


place; a place, which nothing else can fill. | 
t 


Still. | think, there are cases, in which private 
intercourse between a minister and his parish- 
. . seek . ° 
joners may effect purposes, which the exercise | 
This 
J. from what we know of the general dis- 


CULL ‘ 


of the pulpit cannot reach. may be ar- 


position of mankind to suppose that the preach- 


er is always addressing some other person than 


When, 


ts one of his hearers in private, and remon- 


themselves. however, the preacher 
strates with him against any impropriety or 
t in his conduct, there is no escape in this 

and, if he cannot vindicate himself, he 
maintain his own self-re- 


It would not be dif- | 


must, if he would 


spect, confess and reform. 


Geult, I think, to refer to several conspicuous | 
parishes, in which good preachers have done 
more by their private intercourse to enlarge and 
improve them, than they have by their public | 
ministrations. 

If the preceding sentiments be correct, it is 
incumbent on miinisters to 


evidently make | 


themselves intimate with their hearers, with- | 
out exception of high or low, rich or poor, learn- | 
ed or unlearned; or, at least, they should use’ 
their best endeavors for this purpose. Preach | 
they must, and they should have a holy ambi- | 


to preach well ; but their sermons, if less 


T\ . 


polished, will not be less effectual, tn conse- 
quence of their spending a considerable propor- | 
tion of their time in visiting their people, and | 
acquainting themselves with individual charac- | 
ters, and peculiar sentiments and feelings. I} 
do not say that, whenever they go abroad, it 
ld be in the exclusive character of minis- | 


Siou 


They should interest themselves in the 


ters 

secular welfare of their parishioners, and it! 
may be useful to converse with them about their | 
various occupations; but opportunities should | 
be watched and embraced for securing the high- | 
er objects of their visits, without which there | 
s danger of losing quite as much as they gain. | 
never converse on anything but the 


fy! , 
ii Wey 


world, however they may conciliate many, and 
induce some to attend public wership, who oth- 


erwise might not do it, there is reason to fea: 


that they would attend with too little regard to 
ivenly things; that their example would coun- 
teract the influence of their preaching. 


fit is the duty of ministers to have free in- 


tercourse with the minds and hearts of their} 
hearers; it must be the duty of the people of 


every age and condition to facilitate this inter-| 
course by all the means in their power. They | 
ould not ¢ invite the minister each to his | 
house, converse with him freely on the| 
things, that belong alike to the future well-be- | 


Ing OL al 


but they should embrace opportuni- 


s for calling on Aim. So great a labor must! 


t 
! 
} 
It must not! 
What | 

} 

| 


livided among the multitude. 


fea 
S 


hea | 


id all on the shoulders of one man. 
is Iuipossible fur an individual may be easy for | 
several hundreds. 
[ um aware it may be objected that the 
‘ourse recommended above, would, if general- 


ly pursued, subject a minister to interruptions, | 


vlich would leave him little time for reading 
vr writing, and consequently would be incom- 


patible in the due performance of essential du- | 

| have not, however, said that the visits | 
on either side should be Jong, nor that they | 
Asa 


thing, the forenoon of ministers should | 


5) 


Siould 


be made without regard to time. 
eral 


be tree from interruption. This indeed may} 
} 


e said of all persons, eycepting the aged, the} 


infirm, and those who are engaged in man-}| 


url and sedentary employments ; but it is pe-| 
cliarly true of those, who, by reason of their| 
‘tation, have many strong demands on their| 
time. In regard to the length of visits, it is | 
said by Roseoe of the Italian editors who, in 
the Hlteenth eentury, performed prodigies of 
labor in producing in print the ancient classics, 
‘nat he inseribed over the dvor of his office 


monitory words, ‘ Be short, unless you 
to help us.’ 


Come 


Though it would not be 
advisable for a minister to give such a kind of 
admonition, to his parochial visiters, they ought 
' uave regard to the numberless claims of the 
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ene ' — a 
same kind, that are made upon him; and sev- | favorite child. A Paul and a Barnabas shall 
eral short visits, made in the space of three or;9t again go asunder, separated by petty 
wrath. The wild cry of faction shall never 
more be raised, ‘I am of Paul, | of Apollos, I 
of Cephas, I of Christ.” Hushed for ever shall 

On the subject of co-operation for the promo-| be the voice of slander; ‘ bless and curse not,’ 
tion of religion and good morals, I have not) shall be the law of heaven. To this state of 
Ir} tranquil blessedness we may apply these de- 
(scriptions of the prophets and sweet singers of 
(old, descriptions which they employ in anticipa- 
never be in a prosperous state, as long as each | ting the triumphs of the gospel in a more aus- 
‘No lion shall be 
there, nor shall any ravenous beast go up there- 
;on... but the redeemed shall walk there... 
'Epbraim shall not envey Judah, and Judah 
| shall not vex Ephraim: there shall be nothing 
to hurt or to destroy in all my holy mountain,’ 
private admonition or remon-| 


four months, are generally better than a single | 
long one. 


room to be so copious, as I intended to be. 
is evident, however, that religious society can 


individual thinks it enough to take care of him-/ picious age, even on earth. 
The 


must be applied, first, no doubt, by 


self. lessons delivered from the pulpit 
every one 
to his own temper and.conduct; but afterward 
to the correctioa and improvement of others. 
In respect to 
strance, the members of the parish have in gen- ‘arising from the dispositions of its members, 
eral better opportunities and qualifications, than | Which merits a separate notice. 
They 


see one another more frequently and more un- 


the minister can be supposed to have. 


disguisedly ; and of course know one another | malignant passion that finds access to the hu-' 
man heart than envy; and, by a just law of} 
Divine Providence, this passion is scarcely less! 
painful to the breast in which it rankles, than | 
it is injurious in its wishes and efforts, to its, 
objects. The envious man cannot endure the | 
prosperity and happiness of his neighbor, es- | 
pecially if he suffer any adversity himself. | 
minister, and thus receiving those objects of ite 6 a ag get look on the spleador of we 
neighbor’s talents, or good name; the sound of 
iis praise is as discord to his ear, and grates on 
his feelings; and if no cloud at present rest on | 
his neighbor’s reputation, and no blight has! 
fall on his fortune, he can prognosticate with | 
pleasure, that both may happen soon. What! 
wretchedness would the sight of heaven, crowd- | 
‘ed with glorious and happy beings, inflict on 
'the heart of an envious and wicked man! Di-, 
‘rectly opposed to this fiend-like spirit is. true. 
_ benevolence. To a_ benevolent man, the 
‘Wealth, the influence, the honor, the happiness 
of a friend, bring a sensible addition to his own | 
comfort. The sufferings of a friend are felt as! 
,if they were his own; and if he himself suffer, | 
it is an alleviation if those whom he loves are. 
happy. 
Let us apply these remarks to heaven, 
There benevolence is perfected; and no cheek, 
‘to its exercise exists in any breast, from the | 
' most inconsiderable remains either of unhappi-! 
ness or of envy. When then, each happy and | 
| benevolent individual, led not less by the ten-| 
_dencies of his nature, than by the authority of | 
j) his God, to obey this law, ‘thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ shall behold all around! 
him as happy, as great, and as holy, as he is 
himself—as bright with his Maker's image— 
) admitted as closely to his Redeemer’s fellow- 
ship —and as plentifully enriched with the gifts 
of his favor, how shall the condition of all ine 
| fluence the condition of each! 
| raptured delight shall the eye of pure 
lence ever survey the glorious feticity of heavea! 


better, than he can know them, without encour- 
aging a degree of tale-bearing, which would be 
attended with many bad effects. Is it not in- 
cumbent, therefore, on common Christians to 
avail themselves of these advantages and op- 


portunities for strengthening the hands of their 


benevolence, for which he must otherwise la- 
bor with little effect 2? Is the apathy and inac- | 
tion, now prevalent in many societies, denom- 


inated religious, compatible with the fidelity 


they owe to Him, whom they call Master and 


Lord ? 


Let the reader ponder and reply. 


Ss. W. 
THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 

There shall exist among the blessed the best 
disposiirons, qualifying them for that state of so- 
ciety to which they shall be exalted. It is not 
necessary to go far beneath the surface of hu- 
man society to perceive that the dispositions of 
heart which belong to its members have the 
chief influence in rendering it pleasant, or the 
reverse ; and, indeed, to a greft degree, profita- 
ble or unprofitable. Even the highest gifis of 
intellect, and the richest stores of knowledge, 
will not compensate for the want of good dispo- 
sitions in those with whom we wish to associ- 
ate, as companions or friends. A man of mind 
may be haughty, may delight to show his supe- 
riority, may be at no pains to conceal the con- 
tempt with which he looks down on his inferi- 
ors, and by these means may render his pres- 
ence utterly iusupportable. Or he may be a 
man of reserve and taciturnity; he may be 
much more inclined to converse with the dead 
than with the living; he may first be so reluc- 
tant, and then become so unfit, to communicate 
what he knows, thet, like a rich miser, he may 
keep all his wealth to himself, and his poor 
neighbors, and even his best friends, and his 
near kindred, may be nothing the better for his 
possessions. Or he may be suspicious, and 
jealous of the honor due to him ; he may be so} 
irritable as that the slightest matter shall offend 
him; he may be rude, and have no regard to 
the feelings of his associates; and thus the 
caution and fear with which you approach and 
manage him, and the frequent suffering which 
his temper and words inflict, will form too cost- 
ly a price at which to purchase the advantages 
of his conversation. Ono the other hand, inferi- 
ors, from their dispositions, may be little dis- 
posed to profit from their superiors. They, too, | 
inay be proud; they may be afraid of the mor- 
tification which the detection of their ignorance, 
which the mere consciousness and appearance 
of their inferiority, may produce; and under 
this feeling, they may abstain from opening in 
conversation with their superiors, and, to es- 
cape pain, may choose to avoid them. Envi- 
ous, too, of those who are above them, they 
tnay have more pleasure in watching and re- 
marking their failings, (always an easy task) 
than in owning their great qualities, and deriv- 
ing instruction from them. 

This much is certain, that setting intellectu- 
al qualifications aside, the comfort of human 
society depends chiefly on the dispositions of 
its members. It is not going too far to affirm, 
that the sufferings inflicted more directly by the 
hand of God, and over whic!; man has little or 
no control, by incurable disease, by pestilence, 
by famine, 6r by death, are as nothing when 
compared with those which arise from the bad 
dispositions which dwell in the heart. Were 
the hu:nan heart what it ought to be in respect 
of disposition, mere physical evil would press 
but lightly, and tho reign of heaven would ap- 
pear on the earth. Whatdisturbs that hallow- 
ed peace which ought to dwell in every home, 
and which should unite husband and wife, pa- 
rent and child? What excites discord and fac- 
tton amidst those who owa the sway of the 
Prince of Peace, and who are bound to preserve 
in the bond of peace, the unity of the Spirit? 
What calls forth the disgraceful feuds of neigh- 
bors, more extensive civil broils, or the san- 
guinary strifes of nations? Is it not the rest- 
less working of the bad passions of the human 
heart ? 

In heaven these passions shall be unknown ;, 
the discord arising from them shall cease for 
ever; and every kind and generous affection 
shall prevail in that world of peace and love, 
and shall render the association of its inhabi- 
tants a source of perpetual happiness. Angry . ‘ 
passion shall never disturb that house of many | Unit.— What! all faithful, and all disagree- | 
mansions in which the Father of the adopted We do not disagree, after all, so much 
family shall assemble bis children. Tumult) as appears. 
and iajury shall never appear within the sacred 
precints of that city whose builder and maker 
is God. ‘The nations of them that are saved : ‘ 
shall never congregate for any hostile move-| Z#e Others.—Certainly. Yes. 
ment, but, happy under the reign of the Eter- Unit.—What I affirm, 1 affirm, because I 
nal King, shall rejoice in the happiness of one} think Christ teaches it. 
another. A Joseph shall no more be hated and} . 
envied by Lis brethren, nor shall brother any, he se Jaitacheng : affirm, T affirm, because I 
more fall out with brother by the way. The’ think Christ teaches it. 
heart of a David shall no more be wrung with | Bapt. and Congreg’st.—What we affirm, we 
anguish, by the ingratitude and perfidy of a too) affirm on that ground and on no other. 











A SHORT CONVERSATION, BETWEEN AW EPISCOPA- | 
LIAN, AN ‘ORTHODOX’ CONGREGATIONALIST, A } 
BAPTIST, AND A UNITARIAN. 


' 
| 


Unitarian.— Well, my friends, happily met. 
At least, if we are all lovers of truth; for I my- 


self seek nothing less than truth: I am cen- 


scious of no motive which could induce me to. 


fear or to deny it. On the other hand, it is: 


impossible for me to know how important it is, | 
and therefore I seek truth with all the faithful- | 


ness of which I am capable. 
Orthodox Congregationalist.—How can you | 
love truth, ny brother, when you have wander- 


‘ed so far from it? Those who seek must find. : 


Baptist. —But you, in the second place, have 
wandered from truth. You deny, I understand, 
that one need be buried in Baptism in order to! 


be saved. Those who seek must find: and you) 


have never found the truth, Iam sorry to be 


compelled to believe that you have not sought it. | 


Episcopalian.—1 have known you all, my} 
brothers, to be honest men, and have been in-} 
debted to you for many kindly sympathies; and, | 
I am sure, ifIl had it in my power, I would | 
give Heaven’s best blessings to you eternally, | 
for the kindnesses you have done me. And [| 
am sorry that you all maintain doctrines which | 
Those | 
Can it be that you have! 


shake Christianity to its foundation. 
who seek must find. 
sought truth ? 
-Bapt.—Then it seems, my brother Congre- 
gationalist, that both of us are involved in the 
Is it 
so certain, after all, that one who loves truth 


charge too, of not being lovers of truth. 


must necessarily find it? 
Congreg’st.— Why, can you doubt the word 
of God ? | 
Bapt.—But we all think we have honestly 





sought truth. Would you be unwilling to con- | 
fess to me, if you have been insincere or care- | 
less? I do not believe you would. 

Congreg’st.—I have sought it for years, with 
tears and with prayers. 

Bapt.—Our brother Unitarian has, too, by 
his confession; and I doubt not our brother 
Episcopalian has not been behind the first of 


us in faithfulness. 


ing ? 
We all agree in this, I believe, to 
reverence God, and to believe what Jesus 


teaches. 





DEVOTED TO UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY $O 


HOLI 





There is one view of the happiness of heaven | 


I refer to the | 
) pleasure which a perfectly benevolent being de- | 
jrives from the perception cf the happiness of | ; 
‘others. There is hardly a worse and more| Sense of God’s presence which I enjoy in this 


With what eae sf 


aE 
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Unit.— What I deny, I deny, only because I 


cannot find it in the teachings of Christ. 


Congreg’st.—I deny nothing except on that 


ground. 


Bapt. and Episcop.—What we deny, we de- 


ny only because we cannot find it in Christ. 


Unitarian—Are we not, then, surprisingly, 
Is 
And who can 
believe that Christ can reject any one that thus 


agreed? Is not our spirit altogether one ? 
not this the spirit of Christ ? 


labors to obey him in life, and to rest his faith 
on Ais authority? While we all manifest an 
equal desire for truth, and an equally faithful 


obedience to the dictates of rectitude, as I trust 





efits from his exertions and sufferings, announc- 
ing himself as ‘the Savior of the world,’ and 
declaring that he would draw all men unto him; 
and they allow the justice of the description, 
and the truth of the prophecy, but reduce all to 
a few, and the world to a party. We take kis 
instructions ; we leave their unauthorized addi- 
tions. We bear witness for the first, because 
they are God’s truth; against the last, because 
they are man’s inventions. 


TEMPTATION. 

The New Testament as well as the Old be- 
gins with a temptation. As Adam was tried, 
so was Christ. But the event was very differ- 
ent. The one indicated the commencement 





we do, Haiidleds, still farther, that we must | Of @ plan of probation, the other exhibited the 


each one of us have found all of truth, which is 


essential. For my part, the deep peace which 


I am conscious of enjoying in my heart,—the 


world, I have learned to estimate as salvation 
itself. 
already saved. 


To my mind, one who enjoys it is 
I cannot believe that it will be 
taken from him in the next world, unless he 
becomes guilty of conscious disobedience to 
God. 

Orthodox.—According to these views, then, 
I must think, too, one can be saved, though he 


| does not know, yes, even though he denies the | should fail, that so a system of probation might 


doctrine of the atonement of Jesus, on which I 
build all my hopes. 
saved. Ithas the witness in his own heart. 
What are we that we can withstand God ? 
Bapt.—This is indeed surprising. But I 
cannot believe that God will withdraw from 
him in the next world those glimpses of his 
countenance which he has accorded in this. 


Our brother is already 


Episcop.—Then I must think that while 
loving truth, we may fall into error. Yet it 
cannot be into dangerous error; it cannot be 
invo error fatal to the soul. This must be the 
truth, I think:—While loving truth, we find 
all that is essential : but, at the same time, we 
find many things that are not essential which 
we add te the former. ‘The spirit of truth will 
keep us from all error fatal to us, but not from 


allerrors beside. For as I might have erred 


three hundred years ago, in my views of the 
solar system, and yet have found all essential 
truth, so may | now have erred in many mat- 


ters, which to me indeed seem important, but I 


‘May have overrated their importance. 
 Orthodos.—This is indeed happiness. 


i, 


We 


nd “perfees truth, but because we have the 


4 spirit of 4euth. Weare Christians, I believe, 
not because we know exactly what Christ | ness towards excusable failings; have done. the 


taught, but beeause our spirit is to know what 
Christ taught, to hold, believe and love it, whes 


we know it. This is my desire, this is my | render ee. steount: 


resolution. [| do truly and heartily sympathise 
with all who entertain this desire and keep this 
purpose. And although it seems to my imper- 
fect mind that none can be saved, except those 


who hold for truth what I hold, yet here is ay 


mystery. Andso itis a mystery to me that 
God should possess foreknowledge and I free 
agency. YetI believe he foreknows, and | 
feel that I act freely. I will let these two 
mysteries rest together. 
can be saved except by belief in the atoning 
blood of Christ; I do most heartily believe that 
all who have the spirit of truth will be. 
Trenton, N. Y. THEOPHILUS. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY CONFORMS TO THE 


TEACHINGS OF CHRIST. 


Christ bore witness to Unitarian Christianity. 
I assert this without fear of contradiction. He 
taught expressly every principle which we hold; 
and his followers, of all times, in all countries, 


through all sects, have borne involuntary testi- | 


mony to the assertion; for not one of those 
principles have they dared to deny in words, 
although they have virtually denied them all 
by additions more or less inconsistent with 
their truth, destructive of their evidence, and 
hostile to their spirit. He taught and we hold 
the Divine Unity as the basis of revealed reli- 
gion.—‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
vne Lord.’ They deny it not, but assert a 
Trinity, which makes it unimportant and un- 
meaning. He taught and we hold the Divine 
Parernity, continually calling, and ‘teaching oth- 
ers to call God, the Father. They retain the 


term, but restrict its relation to the second per- | 


son of the Trinity, or to the elect, or by some 
other fanciful limitation. He inculcated, and 
we practise, the worship of the Father. 
‘When ye pray, say, Our Father... They say 
so, sometimes at least; but they also go on to 


say, ‘O God the Son,’ ‘God the Holy Ghost,’ | 


ot ‘ Holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity.’ He 
taught the salvation of man by the free grace 
of God, in the parable of the Prodigal Son ; and 
they interpolate the purchase of that grace by 
a vicarious atonement. He declared that vir- 
tue is the passport to heaven. ‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.’ They 
cannot directly controvert the declaration even 
while contending for salvation by faith alone. 
He announced the infliction of proportionate 
punishment for offences. ‘That servant which 
knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, shall be beat- 
en with many stripes. But he that knew not, 
and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes.’ And they assent, 
yet make every sin infinite, and its punishment 
the same to all. He anticipated universal ben- 


I know not Aow others | 


‘results of that plan. Withoutsuch trial, Adam 
in Paradise would have been the perfection of 
humanity—a poor and worthless being com- 
pared with Christ, who was the-~perfection of 
humanity as formed by it. The diversities in 
the two temptations are all characteristic. 
|The one was that of an untaught, untrained, 
| unexercised man ; the other that of one formed 
| by Providence, taught in the school of human 
| society, of personal experience, and of the word 
of God. 
(the senses; the other involved also the higher 
| principles of our nature, the ambition of tem- 
| poral sovereignty, and the yet loftier prize of 
| spiritual domination. 








It was fitting the first 


|be established. It was fitting the last should 
/triumph, that we might see the grace and wis- 
{dom of that system, and to what glory and ex- 
jaltation God thereby will conduct humanity. 
| For this is what we behold in Christ. He was) 
‘tempted for our succor in temptation. He was 





The one trial was a mere appeal to} 








| made perfect through sufferings, that he might 
) be our pattern of perfection ; the exhibition of 
our ultimate.destiay ; the object of our present 
aspirations ; the mark at which we should aim; | 
{the standard by which we should try ourselves ; | 
| the first born among many brethren; the lead- | 
er of our upward course. And seeing that he) 
is so, ‘let us lay aside every weight, and the! 
sin that doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus.’ 

These considerations may teach a more judi- 
cious procedure than is sometimes practised 
with young persons. It is a vain attempt to 
try to keep them out of all temptation. You 
cannet do it. Temptations are too numerous 
and subtle for all your vigilance. And if you 
could, what would follow? That you would 
only have formed a negative and feeble charac- 
ter, which would probably take the first evil 
impression after your influence was withdrawn. 
And withdrawn it some day must be. Do not 
make temptations for them ; but let them grad- 
ually be exposed to trials of their principles 








and heart to care for them. The needless pro- 
longation of authority, and an injudicious stern- 











young at least as much harm as the opposite 
| extreme of criminal! indifference, or criminal in- | 
‘dulgence. Watch over them, for you must) 
But, remember, that the; 
| best account you can render is, that you pre- | 
, pared them for the self-acquisition of that mor- | 
ial strength by which alone they can acquit | 
| themselves well of their own personal responsi- | 
| bility. 


} 


SCRIPTURE AXIOMS RESPECTING MONEY. 


{ 
| 
} 1. Giving is the surest way of getting. 
| * There is that scattereta and yet increaseth.’ 
{ 92. God is the sovereign proprietor of money.’ | 


me 
\ on ‘ . : 
| ©The silver is mine and the gold is mine.’ 


} { 
_ 3. We are accountable both for our own and | 
| that entrusted to us by others. | 


| © What hast thou, that thou hast not received.’ 

| 4. There is judgment required in the chari- | 
\table bestowment of it. 

{ 


) faith.’ 
| 5. There are few mischiefs that are not re-) 


} . 
'motely or intimately connected with customers. 
{ - 


| * The love of money is the root of all evil.’ 
| 6. Money ought not to be made to minister 
‘to self indulgence, while the interests of reli-| 


‘gion can be promoted by means of it. 

| Wo to them that live in ceiled houses, while the 
' Lord’s house is not built.’ 
| 7. The poorest man may give a something 


with acceptance. 
} *The poor widow tad given all she had.’ 


' §. Persons of real worth are sometimes des- | 


‘titute of money. 

| «Then Joho answered silver and gold have I none.’ 
| 9. True enjoyment is not to be found in 
| wealth. 

* He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver.’ 
10. Every man should punctually discharge 


his pecuniary debts. 


* Owe no man anything bat to love one another.’ 





| 


{ RURAL CEMETERIES. 
/ 


The following are the introductory remarks | 
of an interesting article on Rural Cemetries in 


the last number of the North American. 


‘Here’s fine revolution, and we had the trick | 
to see’t. Did these bones cost no more the 
'breeding, but to play at loggats with them ? | 
Mine ache to think on’t.’ Hamlet speaks here, | 
in his ‘moody moralizing’ over the bones in the 
|churchyard, which the clown, ‘who had no, 
| feeling of his business,’ threw out of the grave) 
‘:he common sentiment of the human heart. | 
But of what consequence, it may be asked, is } 
| the condition of these mortal bodies of ours, | 
when they have fulfilled their brief office, and | 
the aching frame has returned to its kindred | 
earth ? Suppose they be ‘knocked about the, 
mazzard with a sexton’s spade,’ what is that to| 
the disenthralled spirit, which alone is cogni- | 
zant? The Cynics did affect thus to speak of | 


the burial of the dead. Plato, in his Republiv, 





‘Do gouod to all, but especially to the household of | 





allowed no larger funeral monument than one 
which would contain four heroic verses, and set 
apart the most barren ground for sepulture. 
Pliny says, all interest in this subject is a weak- 
ness only known to men. Socrates seemed to 
be of this way of thinking, when he told his 
friends, after his manner, that they might bury 
or burn his body, if they would not think they 
thereby buried or burned Socrates ; while in re- 
ality he only meant to declare his belief in the 
soul’s immortality. Solon, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, wished that his body might be 
carried, after death, to his native Salamis, to be 
burned there, and its ashes to be scattered to the 
winds. The Cynic Diogenes directed his 
friends to expose his body after death to birds 
und beasts of prey. Seneca would give no di- 
rections in regard to his, saying that the neces- 
sity of the case would provide for it. There are 
insulated cases too, in all ages, of persons who, 
in like manner, are indifferent to what may 
befall their remains; and it is not, we suppose, 
a very difficult thing to make an argument to 
show why we might be thus indifferent. But 
argue and philosophize as we may on this sub- 
ject, the fact,—that all but universal fact,—is 
otherwise. We all, as a general rule, feel other- 
wise ; and feeling, on a question Jike this, is 
the best of all good arguments. We do care 
for the future condition of that, which was 
once sO intimately a part of ourselves. It is 
no pleasant thought, that, in a few years, even 
perhaps before the grave-worm shall have done 
his whole work, these material parts of our- 
selves, once instinct with the deathless_princi- 
ple which makes us what we are, once the 
seat of all our sensations, and the medium of 
our whole intercourse with the world withont, 
—should be crowded in their last narrow house, 
or jostled from their final resting-place to make 
room for unbidden comers, or be cast up to the 
vulgar eye, and be ‘ jowled to the ground, as if 
it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the first mur- 
der!’ No, for ourselves, and, we repeat it, the 
sentiment is all but universal in human hearts, 
we desire a quiet and appropriate place of sep- 
ulture, where, secure from intrusion, and in 
decent observance, our remains may repose ; 
and where those who loved us while here, may 
go and ponder on our memories when earthly 
intercourse is over. 

But whatever may be our unconcern for the 
final disposition of our remains after death, we 
cannot be indifferent to the disposal of those of 
our friends. However coolly we may speculate 
on the nothingness of the ‘ mortal coil,’ when 
the mysterious principle, that kept it from min- 
gling with its kindred elements is extinct, the 
heart here again assumes its own high prerog- 
ative, and decides the question by an impulse 
that supersedes all argument, and with an au- 
thority that must be obeyed. All that was tru- 
ly them and theirs survives with us. They yet 


—— 








Christians, all of us then. We are Chris-) 98" : liveomin.our affections. We still commune 
ae : i while there is the parental or friendly eye to , " a 
‘tans, net lagause we have arrived. at positive} watch ea aanat or The ity hata to shield, | With-them. in. our. holiest ours. We..helda. 


spiritual intercourse with them, which is more 
solemn, if not more tender, than their living 
presence could afford. How often, in standing 
by the grave ofa friend are. we ready to res- 
pond to the beautiful tribute of Moore to ‘ Mary.’ 
(U si sie omnia !) 
* Though many a gified mind we meet, 
‘Though fairest forms we see, 
To live with them is far lees sweet 
Than to remember thee.’ 

These recollections we feel it to be equally 
our duty and our privilege to cherish, and, 
though they are kindred with painful regrets, 
they are the last that we willingly forego. 
Hence all that once belonged to the departed, 
whom we loved, is now held as consecrate. 
All that they once valued is now yet more en- 
deared to us. We are especially concerned to 
mark the spot where we took our last leave of 
all of them that was mortal. It henceforth be- 
comes to us as holy ground; a place set apart 
and hallowed to tender recollections, to holy 
musings, to fruitful meditations, to virtuous re- 
solves, to strong yet chastened anticipations of 
the hour when this ‘ mortal shall put on im- 
mortaliiy,’ and of that re-union and mutual re- 
cognition in an eternal state, where the changes 
of time and the blight of death can never enter! 


In a subsequent part of the article on the top- 
ic of appropriate rites and modes of burial the 
author expresses himself as follows. 


And, first, the funeral service should, in our 
apprehension, be brief, and as private as the 
circurmnstances of the case will allow. The re- 
ligious exercises should be condensed, compre- 
hensive, and strictly in keeping with the per- 
son, place, and occasion. None but the imme- 
diate relatives and near friends, and those who 
really mourn, should be present at the service. 
The house of the mourners should be kept qui- 
et, and as free from the intrusion of strangers as 
possible, for they need to be alone, who are at- 
tempting to gather up their religious resources, 
and reconcile their hearts, by degrees, to the 
now remediless blank that is left in the circle 
of their affections. Let it not beeome a sort of 
temporary bazar, where undertakers, and tailors, 
and mantua-makers, and milliners, ef id genus 
omne, do congregate, to consult upon the last 
fashion that the ‘ mockery of woe’ has assumed. 
Let not the house, as we have before intimated, 
if funerals must be solemnized there, be disturb- 
ed in all its interior arrangements, to make 
room for a vacant crowd, who come as‘to an 
exciting spectacle. Let the funerai itself be 
simple, disfigured with no dark pomp and parade, 
no long procession of nodding plumes; and let 
the shocking mummery of hired mourners, 
whether bipeds or quadrupeds, be shunned as 
an abomination. In one word, let all things 
be done simply, fitly, quietly, reverently, and 
with an utter rejection of all idle show and 
empty pageantry. 


Momentary Excitement.—Never yield to the 
excitement of the moment. Should something 
cross your feelings, and you perceive the pas- 
sions begin to boil, crush them atonce. Do 
not suffer them for a moment to get the ascen- 
dancy over your better nature. In conversing 
with a companion, you should be extremely 
careful lest you take offence at what may un- 
thinkingly be said. Avoid all disputes. These 
tend to irritate the feelings, and alienate friends. 
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CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES OF REFORM. 





It is noticeable that men seldom make much 
use of theological subtilties when they engage, | 
with their whole soul, in any moral reform. | 
The dogmas about which polemics wrangle are 
very apt to be laid aside, at least for the time | 
being, whenever a vice that threatens ruin toa ; 
community is to be got rid of. The neaeeetl 
tion of reformed inebriates, for instance, 18.come | 
posed of members from al) the sects; yet does | 
any one of them so much as dream of relying | 
for success, in the great work they have taken 


in hand, on the peculiarities of doctrine that | 
distinguish his denomination from others ? | 
Who of the many thatare so successfully carry- | 
ing forward this noble enterprise, supposes, for | 
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these wondrous changes? The addresses 
which are delivered, the stirring words which 
have roused up so many souls that had sunk in 
despair, might all be compressed into a sen- 
You are able—experience shows, you 
are able tu do this. Have faith in yourselves, 
as we bave faith in you. And strong in this 
faith, their souls have put forth their power, and 
the mighty links of this giant habit have been 
rent asunder, and they that had ceased to hope 
in themselves, stand erect and clothed in their 
right minds. 

Thus do we see this great principle of 
Christianity received and practised on, whenev- 
er we witness any successfu! effort to reform the 
condition of man. Before there can be any 
hearty exertion, there must be faith that some- 
thing can be accomplished—and this must he 
faith in man’s capacity for the excellence 
sought—faith that he is not doomed to stand 
where he is, but has the power to advance on- 
ward to perfection. 

2. In our Savior’s teachings we are struck 
with the fact that his appeals are almost inva- | 





tence. 





present scenes of constant yet varying beauty, 
and its natural loveliness is now increased to 
the eye of the traveller by many a pleasant town 
set on its borders. Marietta and Maysville 
offer a fine appearance to the passer by. 

We reached Pittsburgh in the course of the 
fprenuon of Wednesday. The greater number 
of our passengers concluded to wait till 9 P. M. 
and take the Canal Boat. A few of us, who 
were in haste, engaged seats in the stage for 
Chambersburgh, which leftat 4 P.M. We 
had been solemnly assured by the Agent of 
reaching Chambersburgh Friday morning in 
season for the Harrisburgh and Philadelphia 
We soon found however from the rate 
at which we were going, that his assurance 
was as false as it was solemn. After some in- 
effectual efforts to induce the Drivers to quick- 
en their speed and after having laid aside all 
hope of the possibility of getting through at the 


ears. 


We breakfasted in Rochester and were soon 
again gliding along another railroad, to Batavia. 
Here another interruption occurs to the line of 
rail-roads for a distance of thirty miles, which 
we passed in stage. We got to Lockport about 
5 P. M., and at 6 left for the Falls. ‘In two 
hours we shall be at Niagara.’ It seemed im- 
possible, for it was but day before yesterday 
that we left Massachusetts, and we remember- 
ed when we were at school and busied ourselves 
with studying the Atlas, Niagara appeared 
almost at the world’s end. But it is neverthe- 
less true, we are nearly there, for the cars in 
which we are seated have ‘ Lockport and Niag- 
ara Falls,’ written in legible characters upon 
them. ‘There is the Conductor, ask him when 
we shall be in sight of the Falls. ‘Ina few 
minutes,’ he replies. How eagerly now is every 
eye strained to catch the first view. 
they are, says one, and true enough there they 


There 


For the Register and Observer. | 


CIRCULAR. 


Sir,— Your attention is respectfully asked to 
the following report of a meeting of citizens, 
held on tho 22d ultimo, to consider in what 
| way permanent and efficient aid may be ren- 
, dered to the Washington Total Abstinence So- 
| ciety. 

The meeting was called at the instance of | 
many citizens, who had read with deep interest | 
the Report of Mr C. Wade, Auditor of the So- 
ciety ; and the Address of Mr. S. F. Holbrook, 
the President. 











These documents contain sta- 
tistical statements of the deepest importance to | 
our community,—how extensive had been here | 

| 


the reformation of Drunkards; how progressive | 
was the reform ; how strong was frequently the | 
claim for pecuniary aid ; and how entirely emp- | 
Nay, it is known that} 





ty was the Treasury. 
| the officers are this day in advance for sums, | 





ea 





originates, viz. Intemperance. For over twenty 
years, I have been, officially or otherwise, ac- 
quainted with our Houses of Industry, Corree- 
tion, and Reformation, where are supported at 
the public expense, over one thousand men, 
women, and children; our brethren, confined 
within the walls of those massive buildings, 
erected at the enormous expense of over two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and for the 
maintenance of which, the honest, industrious 
citizens, are annually taxed in this city, over 
forty thousand dollars! And why all this pov- 
erly and crime, in a favored community like 
ours, where school-houses and churches abound, 
and where industry is so generally rewarded ? 
Go to the overseers of your poor, the superin- 
tendents of your houses of industry and correc- 
tion, with the asylum for the idiotic and insane, 
and you will have but one answer, viz. it has 
its Origin, in three-fourths of all the cases, in 
the use of intoxicating drinks! This has se 
long been known, that the community slumber 
over it with astonishing indifference, when it is 
considered how men love money and grumble 


ie | 
Cou 
dict 
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a moment, that it would avail anything to talk | rjably made to the higher sentiments of man’s appointed time, we took a few small draughts} @re. We are yet two miles from them. ‘ How without which the reformed could hardly have at oer tax bills, so greatly increased by the tied 
; Ww j a : . ’ i. cost of intemperance. , “ : 

about the trinity, or either of the five points of | nature. The world, in order to restrain or tO! of Gir best Elixir for travellers, Patience, and| did they appear at that distance ?” Very much | jive, p Suppose every tax-payer * 


Calvinism? And so it is generally; Christian 
sectarians—a few leading ones excepted—are 
very prone to forget their long creeds of human | 
device, and depend chiefly on the few great. 
principles taught and exemplified by their com-| 
mon Master, whenever they engage earnestly | 
and actively in attempts to correct a prevalent 
abuse or put from the midst of them a gross 
sin. These considerations, and such as these, | 
deserve the regard of that class of Christians who 
are in the habit of asscribing all the good done 
in the world to the efficacy of certain tenets 
which constitute the distinctive characteristics 


of orthodoxy. 

In looking over the last Journal of the Min- 
istry at large, we found & very good serinon, 
by Rev. Mr Peabody of New Bedford, entitled, 
‘Christian principles of Reform,’ from which 
we extract some passages deserving the atten- 
tion of our readers. ‘The object,’ he says, 
‘for which Jesus came into the world, was to 
seek and save tose who were lost; it was the 
retormation, the elevation, the perfecting of the | 
individual man. If we believe that Jesus 
sprang from God, we must believe also that 
those principles by which he proceeded in the 
recovery of mankind from degradation, were 
true and all important principles. What were | 
those principles? What was the course he 
took towards the ignorant and erring and guilty? 
We can go tono better plan for instruction, 
as to the best mode in which the fallen can be 
raised up and the lost saved.’ What were lis 
principles, what was his mode of operation ? 
Did he approach men with a long creed in his 
hand, and say to them, subscribe to this, or 


perish everlastingly ? 


Was he! 


always appealing to the lower principles and sen- 
Did he treat them harshly. 


powers of human nature for good ? 


timents of men ? 
and contemptuously, as if he regarded them as 
hopeless outcasts? Do we find him even once, 

in his whole career of reform, excluding per- | 
sons from his fellowship and beneficient offices, | 


merely for not believing in the doctrines of a 


triune God, hereditary total depravity, uncondi- 


tional election, the imputation of his own! 


righteousness, vicarious punishment, &c. &c. ? 


Did he address them as > 
one having no confidence in the capacities and ; 


reform men, whether in society, in morals, or 
in religion, has relied almost solely on one 
principle—the principle of fear. It has been 
disposed to deem all done that could be done, 
when it had threatened those who went astray, 
with penalties, and after they had gone astray, 
inflicted the penalties. And in religion espe- 
cially, this sentiment has been addressed so 
much, that it would sometimes seem as if she | 
never spoke to man save in tones of threatening | 
and terror. But how different was the course | 
of the Savior. I by no means would say that | 
he never appealed to human fears. He has | 
described the inevitable consequences of sin in 
the most appalling words. But the fear of fu-| 
ture punishment is often appealed to more in a 
single modern discourse, than in all the recorded 
teachings of our Savior. He appeals to hope, | 
to the sentiment of benevolence, to the sense of | 
moral accountability, to that reverence for God | 
which all must feel, who pause to think. 





takes for granted the existence—it may be in a\ 


feeble state,—but still the existence of these | 
sentiments in all men, even the worst. 
man has become so bad as to have quite blotted 
them out of his soul; and to these he ap- 
peals.’ ° . ° ° 


‘ To draw an illustration from the case before} P, M. 
we not call it} 


referred to—from this—shall 
sublime—temperance movement. The land 
has been filled with those who have fallen into 
this habit. They have suffered, and foreseen, | 


that they must continue to suffer every form of | 
wretchedness, and this has not reclaimed them. | 
Society has cast them off, ceased to trust, treat- | 


ed them with ridicule and contempt and scorn, 
denounced and punished. And this has been 
all but powerless, to restore a single one of 
these unhappy men. But now we see them 
addressed in another way. They who address 
them appeal to the intemperate man in tones 
of kindness and encouragement, and with con- 
fidence in his capacities. They assume and 


insist on the fact that he is better perhaps than | 
he believes himself—that at any rate, he is not | 


necessarily, and shall not be, lost—that he has 


moral strength if he will but put it forth to} 


cast off the dominion of even this habit. But 
how do they rouse him up to put forth this 
dormant moral energy? Not .by threats or 
denunciations. Scorn and reproach 


No | 


are laid| not the agent. 





gave ourselves up to entire enjoyment of the 


scenery. How beautiful, how grand the scene- 


ry is on that route, none know, but those who | 
have seen for themselves. A lady of our party 
who has a fine taste for natural beauty, thought | 
that the scenery far exceeded that seen by her | 
on either of the three routes by which she had | 
before travelled to and from the east. As we 
ascended ridge after ridge, the view grew wider 


and more beautiful till at length we reached the_ 


} 


lsummit, called by distinctioh, ‘the Allegany. 


Ridge.’ 
ascending, of the country left behind us, and a) 


Here we had a double view, first on 


second one from the top of the mountain. 
There the eye took in an almost boundless ex- 
tent of hill and forest, over which the light of, 


He | the setting sun, alternating with the passing 


shade, played beautifully, spreading that rich, 
_mellow, living green, which we find nowhere 


and at no time excepting over immense forests | 


| and at the hour of sunset. 


We arrived at Chambersburgh, Friday, at 5 
We walked a few minutes about the | 
town, and then, after supper, were glad to seek 
beds. 
over the mountains does not make one peculiar- 


rest in comfortable Two nights’ riding 


ly indisposed to sleep. At 12 0’clock, we were | 
1A. M., 
and in which we found passengers who had 


roused to take the cars which left at 
left Pittsburgh sixteen hours after us. It seems 
that this is one of the not remarkably honest 
arrangements of the stage agents, by which 
the passengers of two lines, though an interval , 
of sixteen hours occurs between their times of 
leaving Pittsburgh, are put into the same train 


of cars at Chambersburgh. Of course much ex- 
pense is thereby saved, and no inconvenience | 
caused excepting the disappointment of the 
traveller at being deceived, and at having one, 


night’s unnecessary fatigue; and this inconve- | 


| nience troubles only the traveller and reaches | 
However, this was the only | 


aside. - They address themselves directly t0| deception practised upon us, and generally we) 


some of the highest sentiments from which a| 


man can act—certain that they are somewhere 


in the breast, overlaid, crushed down perhaps, | 


but still there, and that if they can be reached 


|found drivers, agents and officers, honest, kind | 
We got to Harrisborgh in time , 
| for breakfast, and were in Philadelphia at 4 P. | 


fand attentive. 


and awakened, they have power to save the) M., having passed through a rich’ country in 


man. 
advantage, but to his domestic affections, to his} 
sense of character, to his sense of duty, to his 


They appeal not merely to his selfish | 


which we saw many of the famous Pennsylvania ! 


stone barns. 


as the views given of Niagara in ‘ Illustrations 
of American Scenery’ had led us to expect. 
The cars still hurry on, and now we are at 
Niagara. We first go down to the Bridge over 
the rapids, where we linger for some time, 
looking at the water as it comes, dashing and 
breaking along, now hurrying as if eager to 


rush over the precipice, now starting back as if and what good might really be done. The Re- 


dreading to go. How restless and foaming it 
appears above the Bridge; how solemnly 
smooth and quiet it becomes as it rolls down 
the precipice. 

We walked by its side to the American Fall. 
We descended the stair-case and from below 
looked up the dizzy height. We now began to 
realize somewhat of the grandeur of the scene. 
We have seen enough for one evening and for 
the first view. 

‘The next morning we passed over Goat Island 
to the Crescent Fall, we descended the Biddle 


Stairs, and again the stair way atthe American | 


Fall. 


which glides so safely at the very foot of the 


We crossed the 
Fall; we walked along the Canadian shore and 
went under the great sheet of water. Shall we 
attempt to describe either the scene or our own 
One can 


feeling ? Description is impossible. 


only see and teel for himself. There are 


emotions however that are probably excited in | 
every beholder; one of delight at the indescrib- | 


able beauty and loveliness which hang around 
the water. 


. . | 
it is the transparent emerald green color of the 
water or the surronnding scenery or the greats, 


ness of the whole scene and the harmony of its 
various parts, I know not; but by some cause 
it is produced and in such degree that many 
minds are more deeply impressed by the beauty 
than even by the grandeur of Niagara. 

The other emotion is that of surprise at the 
increased intensity of feeling caused by each 
new view. The longer one looks, the more 
the Falls seem to grow upon him; and it is 
not till one has looked from many points, from 
above and below, till he has descended the 
stair case and thus been able in his mind to 
measure and to form some actual idea of the 


beight from which the water falls, and till by | 


an effort of memory and imagination he has 


river in a little boat) 


two 
{ 


What causes this beauty, whether | 


A collection amounting to more than $2000, 
,has been made in this city, for this Society. 
| It was subscribed by a few persons, men, wo- 
| nen, and childrea, paid at once, and appropria- 


| ted to the Society, as its wants were declared. 


| The subscription was an experiment. It was) 
! . 
; made to ascertain what the real demand was, 








| port of the Society shows how successful has | 
been that noble experiment. 
| Itis now proposed to raise such a sum as | 
| shall secure to this Society permanent means of 
continuing its glorious work, and of meeting 


every case that offers. 


| aE 
The destitution of the 
| reformed and of their families is extreme, and 


hence the demand for aid is great. In view of | 


all this the committee of citizens propose to | 
‘collect from ten to twenty thousand dollars, to 
secure the objects stated. They believe this 
_can be done. ‘To this attempt they have been 
urged by those who have read the report, as an | 
act demanded by the occasion, and which will | 
be the crowning effort of the wise and generous | 


philanthropy of our citizens. 





Your name and 
subscription are respectfully requested, in aid of 
this object, in the name of the citizens’ meeting 

already named, 

By your Friends and Servants, 


WatLtTeR CHANNING, ) 
Henry Epwarps, | 





Bens. Howarp, 

Wm. B. Spooner, 

Gro. W. Bonn, ¢ Committee. 
G. F. TuHayer, 

Henry Rice, | 

Hiram WHEELOcK, 

J. F. Friace, 

STEPHEN FairBanks, 

In answer to a call which appeared in the | 
newspapers of this city, a public meeting was | 
holden at the Marlboro’ Chapel, on Wednesday | 
evening last, for the purpose of consulting upon | 
measures calculated to promote the objects of | 
the Washington Total Abstinence Society. 

The meeting was called to order by G. F. | 
Thayer Esq., and organized by the choice of | 
Geo. Bond Esq., Chairman, and Jas. C. Con-| 
verse, Secretary. 

Mr Thayer read an article from the ‘ Boston | 
Daily Advertiser’ upon which the call for the | 
meeting was founded, and further explained its 
objects. 


had a separate bill presented, or the items so 
placed in his annual tax-bill, as to show whiat 
he actually pays for the appropriations noticed 
by me, do you not think it would open the eyes 
of some, whe appear to be asleep, if not blind 
to this view of the subject? Let me, in this 
connection, refer to Secretary Bigelow’s annual 
report of the pauper abstract for 184], from 
all our cities and towns, in which he says: ‘ [t 
appears that the net expenses of supporting this 
arny of paupers, was three hundred and twen- 
ty thousand dollars, ($320,000) and that of the 
whole number, (14,912) more than one half 
were made so by intemperance, showing that 
the citizens of this Commonwealth are taxed 
over one hundred and sixty thousand dollars for 
paupers, made so by intemperance.’ I refer to 
this view of the subject, because money is the 
object for which we are convened this evening; 
and because it is one which may affect the 
minds of some as a matter of political econo- 
my, and because an enormous tax is imposed 
on honest industry and sobriety. Reduce the 
number of inmates in your alms-houses and 
prisons, and you reduce your taxes in propor- 
tion. If intemperance causes three-fourths of 
our pauperism and crime, by suppressing it, we 
rid ourselves of an oppressive load of taxation. 

Notwithstanding all I have said on the im- 
portant subject for which we are convened, an- 
other, and by far the most interesting aspect of 
it remains to be considered. I mean its moral 
bearings, as affecting the happiness of society. 
When this recent wonderful temperance reform 
commenced, in common with others, I rejoic:d 
with trembling, fearing it might, like the morn- 
ing cloud, soon pass away. I have watched 
its progress with the deepest interest, for I have 
personally known many of the unfortunate 
drunkards, whom it has reached. 1 have seen 
them immured in prisons, their children beg- 
ging, and their wives weeping and heart-broken, 
and suffering what cannot be described, except 
by the reformed drunkard himself! Now, 
what do we see? It is, indeed, wonderful. 
It is ‘the Lord’s.doings, and marve!lous in our 
eyes.” We see happy families where once was 
misery. Husband and wife re-united, and 
children, who would once run to hide froin an 
intoxicated father, now welcome his return 
home to dandle them on his knees, or, impa- 
tient of his absence, inquire with honest eager- 
ness, ‘ Mother, when will father come home ?’ 

TLis is no fancy sketch, but sober fact; forl 
have knowledge of many such delightful 
changes. 

What more do we see? Why, sir, in many 
cases, we see the reformed drunkard, with his 
wife and children tidily dressed, listening to the 
gospel of him who brought glad tidings to the 
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No. He never alluded to such doctrines. } reverence for God. And we behold the re-| Being anxious to spend the Sabbath in New auames some faint conaeption of the immense} The chairman also addressed the eee! poor.— Now, to encourage and strengthen these of ul 
It was not thus that he sought to sanctify and} sult.’ * * . * York, we hurried through Philadelphia, took Quantity of water and the distance it has trav-| advocating the claims of the W. T. A. Society | men, money must be had, to buy tools for some 


: If p 
to work with, apparel for others to attend mned 


. . t 7 i i o. . | y ~4 ° ba r 
He inculcated other sentiments and | 3. ‘There is another circumstance in our) the cars at 5 P.M. and were in New York 


usee-anen. elled from Lake Superior down, it is not till | UP? the sympathies and contributions of the} 


adopted other nodes. And ever since, ‘ when- 
ever any successful attempt has been made to, 
improve permanently the condition of men, we 


find that such efforts have been conducted ac- 
cording to the principles of the gospel of Christ, | 


and have failed just in the same degree that | 
they have departed from those ssledigiea*| 
* At the outset,’ says Mr P., * though this is not! 
the topic on which I propose chiefly to dwell, | 
the great instrument on which the Savior relied | 
to save and regenerate man and the world, was | 


truth—spiritual truth, brought home to the | 


Savior’s treatment of the erring and guilty from | 
which we may learn an important lesson. 

mean his forbearance towards the wrong-doer, | 
and the tenderness, the gentleness, the patience, | 
the kind encouragement with which he cherish- | 
ed every aspiration towards a better state. His | 
life was spent, and death endured, to rescue the | 
thankless and unworthy, and when there was 
the least sign of repentance, his love waited for | 
it and welcomed it with a Divine benignity. | 
His whole course might be described in the! 
words of the father in the parable of the Prodi- | 
gal Son. The moment his guilty son turned, | 
while he was yet a great way off, his father saw | 
and had compassion on him and ran to meet 


about midnight. On Sunday we attended | 
service at the Church of the Messiah, where we 
had the pleasure of hearing Rev. Mr Peabody of | 
New Bedford. This is a beautiful church and 
I see not how one can visit it without receiving | 
solemn and devout impressions. 

Monday evening we left for Norwich in the | 


fine steamboat Worcester, and the next morn- | 


ing were enjoying from our friends that warm | 
welcome so dear to one afte: a long absence, 
and which alone almost seems to compensate | 
for the pain of a separation. 


then that one begins to have an adequate idea 
of the Falls as a whole. 
We remained till 3 o'clock P. M., when we 


left in the cars for Buffalo. Here we spent the 


Sabbath happily with Mr Hosmer, and were | 


delighted with the appearance of life and inter- 
est presented by his society. 

Monday evening at 8 o’clock we left Buffalo 
in one of the noble boats that cross the Lake. 
The weather was fine, the water smooth, and 
we had a pleasant sail to Cleveland, which we 
reached Tuesday afiernooon. This is one of 


friends of humanity. 

Dr Walter Channing then gave a very inter- | 
esting account of the past operations and suc- | 
cess of the Society, and made an eloquent ap- | 
peal in its behalf. 

The following resolutions, offered by G. F. 
Thayer, Esq., elicited:remarks from Messrs. 
Spooner, Grant, Channing, Thayer, Wheelock, 
and Dr Flagg, and were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the spontaneous reformation of Wim. 
K. Mitchell and iis five associates, in a drinking house, 
in the city of Baltimore, in which they were at the mo- 
ment indulging the intemperate practice of years, is an 
event of Vast importance im human history; and has led 
to consequences, second only in their influence on human 
happiness, to those which have followed the promulgation 


church,) without which the danger of a relapse 
is greatly augmented) and perhaps books for 
the children, to enable them to attend school. 

I have already said more than I intended ; 
the subject expands as we advance. It is all 
important to the pecuniary, moral, and religious 
welfare of our beloved city; and if the plan of 
the Society continues to be judiciously pursued, 
it will be sustained by the contributions of our 
citizens. Do away with all intemperance, and 
though we shall still have the poor in our 
midst, they will be of a very different class ; 
we shall have scope enough for our benevolence, 
but no difficulty in exercising it. I hope that 
the resolutions will be adopted, and have no 
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heart and the conscience of the individual man.’| him. His whole life was but an exemple of| Thus ended a delightful journey in which we} the most beautiful towns, in the West. With)” pegoived, ‘That we regard with deep interest the ef-| doubt that the result will be such as to afford ten 
: . | ; . ‘ ‘ , \ <a , ‘ ° 3 : : ae ji mire : ° oc 
‘But in order to make truth effectual, certain} bis command, if thy brother trespass against} met with no accident, though from time to time, the life of a new place it unites the comfortable pong ee cs TA sorte eee a around | the Washington Total Abstinence Society the thei 
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reat principles were assumed, by which his thee rebuke him ; and if he repent forgive him;| we were entertained with predictions of all| and elegant appearance of an old town. We} of the intemperate, and sincerely rejoice atthe unparallel- pecuniary relief they so much need, anc a ve 
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whole course was guided in all that he said and 
did. So far as | 
they can be referred to in a single discourse,— | 


What were these principles ? 


the fiist was, 


1. Fatthin man. By this is not meant, | 
faith in men’s actual virtues; for our Savior/ 
who knew what was in man, saw his defects | 
and vices with clearer and more condemning | 
eyes than we; but faith in the fact that all are 
capable of virtue—that there is no height of | 
perfection to which one can attain, which all | 
under favoring circumstances may not approach 
—faith in the capacity of every man to reach 
towards those excellencies which make the per- 
fection of faith in the moral power lodged in 
every soul. However fallen,—however degra- 
ded,—no one in his eyes was lost to hope. 
Under the rags of penury, through all the in- 
crustations of vice, he saw in the soul of every | 
man a capacity for a divine life—under the! 


{ 





and if he trespass against thee seven times in a. 
day, and seven times in a day turn again to | 
thee, saying, I repent, then shalt thou forgive | 
him. The bruised reed be did not break; the! 
smoking flax, hardly trembling into a flame, he | 
did not quench—but cheered and sustained the | 
humblest and feeblest effort. When Peter had | 
denied him thrice, from the midst of the infuri- | 
ated throng around him, he turned on him a | 
look of reproaching love which subdued him. | 
The wretched and the simple turned to him for | 
they were sure of his sympathy. The guilty | 
woman whom others scorned, he cheered with 
divine encouragement. 

I have spoken of some of the great Christian 
principles on which all substantial and perma- 
nent reform must, to a great extent, proceed. 
But to whom do these remarks apply? Nay, 
to whom do they not apply? It is rot on one 
or two that need reformation and regeneration ; 
we all of us need it.’ 


. . . . | 
kinds of calamities, cars running off the tracks, | 
stages dashed to pieces, and other similar events 


which a certain class of timid passengers is ever 


ready to retail. 

After a visit of a few weeks (of which for | 
the present I will say nothing) { took my de- | 
parture again for the West. I was fortunate | 
enough to find companions coming a part or the. 


whole distance. We left for Louisville, Wed- | 


—— 


nesday 21st of July in the Springfield cars. 
We got to Pittsfield in the evening and taking 
the stage by night were early the next morning 
in Albany. There we breakfasted and then 
stepped into the cars for Utica. We were 


drawn by horses for a mile or two and the re- 


maining distance by steam. On we went, 


steadily, rapidly in that long line of cars, by the 


—————— 


were especially pleased, as we walked over it, 
at finding four large squares reserved for the 
This 


luxury not common in Western cities. 


city with trees set around them. is a 
Cleve- 
land has peculiar attractions for Unitarians as 
a place where much interert is felt in Unitarian 
Christianity, and where undoubtedly an active, 
useful, permanent minister would soon have a 
flourishing congregation. 

Wednesday morning we left in stage for Cin- 
cinnati. The road for a day and night was 
very rough, perhaps dangerous, but we met with 
no accident. It carried us through a fine 
country and several pleasant looking towns. 
Ata small town where we stopped to dine, we 
had the pleasure,(sometimes granted to travel- 


lers and always delightful) of meeting unex- 


ed suecess which has attended those efforts. 

-Resolved, That whatever view we take of the opera- 
tions of that inatitution, we find good attending them all: 
good to the individual; good to his family; to the state, 
and the nation. We see as their results, the restoration 
of men to thei lost place in society—and to the s\mpa- 
thy and kind offices of their fellow men. We see men 
brought again within the reach of intellectual, moral, and 
religious imflueuces,—iodustry supplanting indolence,— 
self-respect where was utter recklessness o. all human re- 
gard,—a vast expense saved to honest industry, and 
equality in sustaining the burdens of the state and the 
community every way secured. "This is a part of the i:n- 
mense good which is flowing, and we trust will continue 
to flow from those extraordinary organizations, and in 
view of sach good, we pray Heaven to bless them. 

Resolved, That, ava constant demand for pecuniary 
aid is made by many who jom the Society, we will now 
do what in us hes to sustain the Society in its noble ef- 
forts, and for this purpose. 

Resolved, ‘That a Committee of five be appointed by 
this meeting, whose duty it ehall be to solicit such funds 
from all our fellow citizens, as shall fully enable them to 
carry on theie great work. ; 

Resolved, That a Society be formed of those who 
will pledge themselves to pay annually, such sum as it 
will be convenient fur them to subscribe, while meubers 
of such Society. 


relieve us of a portion of our taxation, crime, 
and pauperism, if they are encouraged nobly to 
persevere in the practice of total abstinence. 

A nominating committee (appointed by the 
chair) consisting of Henry Rice, G. F. Thayer, 
and Hiram Wheelock, reported the names of 
the following gentlemen to constitute the com- 
mittee for soliciting and receiving subscriptions, 
and they were unanimously chosen, with pow- 
er to increase their number, viz:—Dr Walter 
Channing, Henry Edwards, Benj. Howard, Wm. 
B. Spooner, George W, Bond. * 

1. Voted, ‘That the committee for subscrip- 
tions be also a committee to prepare a constitu- 
tion fur the Society contemplated in the above 
resolutions, to be reported at a subsequent 
meeting. 

2. Voted, That when we adjourn, it be to 
meet again at such time wand place as the com- 
mittee for subscriptions shall determine. 


3. Voted, That the proceedings of this 
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ashes, a spark never quite quenched. This; ; cia teeal | banks of the Mohawk, till between 2 and 3 P.| pectedly with some fellow townsmen. They Resolved, That the committee for subscriptions be a meeting, signed by the Chairman and -agheel a 
faith in the capacity of all men, however sunk | aan M. At Utica we dined, and stepped into anoth-} had been making a visit home, and were now | cominitice to receive ear en funds, ow the order | TYs be published in the newspapers of the city. suf 
in ignorance or sin, to attain the highest ex: | Louisville, Sept. 7th, YS41. | e¢ interminable train, which was waiting with | returning to their new home in the West. The ~ a nce RE a ee a: hoe gg ots mm Chairman nick 
noses “ping roe Peng. ond Sas | ;, — ye pa myself of the privi- ~ untired and untiring horse to carry us to| little while allowed for dinner was busily enough The following is a sketch of Deacon Grant's Jas. C. ConvVERSE, psciety ae a 
Indeed the very idea of our Savior’s mission | ege given me through your friendship, of ex-| Syracuse. | occupied with questions and answers. Friday | remarks in support of the resolutions :— ea 


supposes this faith. For how dream of raising 
up a world lying in ignorance and sin, unless 
there existed the capacity for a better life; how 
improve man, unless he is capable of being im- 
proved; how reclaim him, unless he has the 
moral power to resist sin, and strive after holi- 
ness ?’ ° * * * 

‘ No case has seemed more hopeless, as to 
the putting forth of any moral energy, than that 
of the habitually intemperate. Their minds 
chained, every bone and fibre and nerve of the 
body fastened in the meshes of this iron habit, 
how could escape be hoped for? And yet we 
behold them by hundreds and thousands, making 
this almost miraculous moral effort, and reveal- | 
ing a moral power in man, of which we bad | 
never dieamed. Yet all this reform is based on 
faith in man—faith in his moral capacities and 
moral energy. For what is the spirit of these 
addresses which under Providence are working 








pressing some thoughts and feelings excited by 
a recent journey and visit to New England. 
In the company of several friends, I left Louis- 
ville about the middle of June for home. I say 
for home ; because we, in common with very 
many others from the East now living in the fai- 
distant West, still find the words New England 
and home inseparably associated. By a happy 
coincidence the steam boat Boston was lying 
at the wharf ready to carry us homewards as 
far as Pittsburgh. Leaving Louisville, Thurs- 
day, June 10, and spending one day at Cincin- 
nati, waiting for passengors, we 1eached Pitts- 
burgh Wednesday, 16, having had a long but 
delightful passage. The Ohio well merits the 
name originally given it by the French, ‘ the 


We were in that town in season for tea, after 
which we were hurried into another car, for 
Auburn, where we found ourselves in about two 
hours. It was now nearly 9 P. M., and it 
would scem as if we had travelled enough for 
one day, but limited time compeled us to hurry 
on. For about eleven miles west of Auburn 
the line of railroads is interrupted and the dis- 
tance is passed in stages. We regretted that 
the darkness prevented our enjoying a sight of 
Cayuga Luke, which we passed by a_ bridge. 
At 12 o’clock we reached the village of Seneca 
Falls, where after a delay of an hour or two we 
took the cars for Rochester. By this night’s 
riding we entirely lost the opportunity of seeing 
Geneva and Canandaigua, said to be among 





Beautiful River;’ its banks and many islands, 





the finest towns in New York. j 


evening we were in Cincinnati, having passed 
through Columbus, Springfield, Dayton and va- 
rious other towns. We spent the night at Cin- 
cinnati and the next morning took the boat for 
Louisville, where we arrived about 3 o'clock 
Sunday morning, grateful to the kind Provi- 
dence that had watched over us and brought us 
safely through the dangers of a long journey. 
Our gratitude for preservation was not dimin- 
ished when we heard of the loss of the unfortu- 
nate Erie on the same waters, over which we 
had gone in perfect security. The appearance 
of Louisville was very different from that pre- 
Then all things looked 
strange, now all wore the aspect of familiar 
acquaintance. 


sented a year ago. 


With respect, J. H. A. 


Mr Chairman,—TI rise principally to refer to 
the opinion which has been expressed here, and 
several times elsewhere, that the City Govern- 
ment ought to be applied to for aid in the truly 
philanthropic object for which this meeting is 
convened. Great and important as is that ob- 
ject, the city charter gives no power to those 
who hold the purse strings, to appropriate mon- 
ey in aid of this, or any other kindred charity. 
It inust then be obtained by appeals to our citi- 
zens, who are never backward in works of hu- 
manity, when they are convinced that the ob- 
ject is a good one; and who, that has read the 
Auditor’s report, with the letter of the President 
of the ‘ Washington Total Abstinence Society,’ 
can doubt that it is such in the present instance? 
Sir, my situation in life has given me the oppor- 
tunity to know something of the pauperism and 
crime which have so long afflicted this other- 











wise favored city; and in what much of it 


* At a meeting of the Committee, held on the 25th inst, 
G. F. Thayer, Henry Rice, Hiram Wheelock, J. 
Flagg, and Stephen Fairbanks, were added to the Co- 
nutiee. 


For the Register and Observer. 
JUDGE THACHER’S RENARKS BEFORE PASSING 
SENTENCE ON JAMES W. LOCKE. 

The deep interest all feel in the ‘ Asylum 
and Farm School,’ an institution of vita] impor- 
tance to this community and which has been 
productive of immense good, claims for it the 
attention of every philanthropist and Christian. 
All must deeply regret the gross misconduct 
of the acting Superintendent, Mr Locke, which 
however has been grossly exaggerated and mis- 
represented, as the result of the recent trial in 
the Municipal Court fully proves. The se” 
tence of Judge Teacher places the subject in 4 
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ly—has lost his vocation—and must hereafter 
bear the odium of this offence. Civil actions 
are also pending against him for the damages 
sustained by these sufferers. Let it be men- 
tioned in his favor, however, that until this 
occurrence, he has borne an exemplary charac- 
ter—has been a good son and a good brother— 
and without reproach in any of the relations of 
life. 
in various small districts, in New Hainpshire, 
Rhode Island, and in this vicinity, and that 
he gained the love of his pupils, and the ap- 
probation of their parents, has been abundantly 
shown. during this examination. He had so 
far the approbation of the Directors of the Farm 
School, after serving as schoolmaster and ac- 
ting as superintendent, on probation, for two 
years, that it is probable, had he not commit- 
ted this fault, he would, in a short time, have 
been permanently placed at its head.—But he 
_ | has lost the golden fruit which was so nearly 
James W. Locke appeared at the bar of this| Qithin his reach. 
Court yesterday, to receive sentence on four ins | It is to be forgotten, however, that he was 
Jictments, charging him with cruelly to some engaged at the tme in an act of duty, but 
ef the pupils under | is care, while Superinten- Alt 5 in its performance. The evidence hes 
dent of the Farm School. At a previous day | not shown in him particular malice to these 
he had been heard by his Counsel, (C. P. Cur- | boys; and indeed, it would seem that they 
tis and E. D. Sohier,) and a large number of were bad boys, unmanageable at home, taken 
witnesses Were examined,—who testified to his | sate the school from humanity, and retained 
former good character. Witnesses were also) jpore with reluctance. 
heard on the part of the Government In respect to | I am free to own, that I have had, in this 
the conduct of the defendant towards the pupils, | case, no small difficulty in coming toa result, 
whom, it was alleged, he had cruelly treated. ' which shall answer the ends of justice without 
Judge Thacher wished for further tme for | infringing against the laws of elemency; nor 
reflection on the subject, and he yesterday sen- would I by undue severity, discourage the 
cause of good discipline in our schools, on 
which more depends for the improvement of 


= 
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just and proper light. It gives due credit to the 
unfortunate man, whose character and conduct, 
up to the time of his unjustifiable whipping of 
the boys, had been highly praiseworthy ; and 
what is very important, it fully justifies the 
Managers of the Institution in all they have 
‘ that nothing is shown of 


dune by remarking 
Now that the 


fuult or neglect on their part.’ 


true state of the case is known, we 
| receive the cordial sup- | 








doubt not 
that the institution wil 
port of the community and proceed in its work | 
of rescuing the morally exposed youth, the unfor- | 
and the neglected children of | 
We! 
commend the Judge’s excelleat remarks which 
fullow to the particular attention of your readers. 


tunate orphan, 
this city, who may need its discipline. 


| 
MUNICIPAL COURT, FRIDAY, OCTOBER Ist. | 
| 


tenced the defendant to one month’s imorison- | 
ment ia the common jail on each indictment, | 


ind to pay the costs of the prosecutions—ma- } pupils in scholarship and good manners, than 
king in all four month’s imprisonment and a! ihe present indulgent age seems willing to al- 
fine of about one hundred dollars. Before pas-! ow. 


sing sentence, Judge Thacher made the follow- Let the prisoner be sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the common jail, for one calender 
month on each of these incictments, in succes- 
sion, and also to pay the costs of the prose- 
cution in each case, which costs are to be paid 


from and after the expiration of each sentence. 


ing remarks :— ; 
[It is the duty of the Court to pronounce the 


-ontence of the law on the defendant, who 
stands convicted upon the record, by his own 
nfession, on four indictments, for assault upon 


ch 
children who were under his care, while he was 
, ae annenniendé *s Se! ool 
icting as ag ERO: * the F 9 ictatinaie iin, se taiemaatindel 
» this city. His conduct has excited so much a 
oe rhanks to our correspondent C. R., though 


popular feeling, that it was deemed proper to 
i . . 

uiry at full length, that, nothing 
d. all grounds of suspicion might 


We 


omit his account of the order of services, and 


to the ing his communication came so late to hand. 
go into the ine 
heing conceale : 
be removed; and that, every thing being known, 
no imputation might rest upon the publie jus- 


tice. We have reason tobe proud, although, 


tak 


also his analysis of the sermon, as they are the 
same, in substance, derived from another source, 


" ic ared j tegis j 25th 
perhaps, we have been too apt to boast, of the which appeared in the Register of -the 
I 


benevolent institutions in this city. Among ult. 
none has enjoyed more favor than the 
Farm School. That this, and that all of them, 
may continue to deserve the public approbation 
ind support, the utmost attention is necessary 


The remainder of his article we are hap- 


em. py to insert: 

‘Mr White’s sermon was one, in short, from 
the hearing of which you would go away, not 
with a disposition to criticise, but to meditate, 
and pray, andask, “ What you shall do to be 
saved.” All desire to strike and dazzle seemed 
to be merged ina much higher and holier de- 
sire, that of convincing the hearers of sin, of 
righteousness, and judgment to come. In its 
tone and spirit, it was evangelical, in the true 
sense of the word, and in strong contrast with 
the flimsy sentimentalism, the self-complacent 
and self-sufficient philosophy, which we some- 
times meet with, in these days, in the shape 
of sermons. May we have more of such dis- 
courses, on such occasions. 

The day on which the solemnities took place, 
of which I have attempted to give you some 
account, was one of autumn’s loveliest; and 
its exceeding pleasantness, together with the 
June-like freshness and brightness of the sur- 
rounding scenery, added not a little to the in- 
terest of the occasion. 

The meeting-house itself is an uncommonly 
neat and beautiful structure, simple, and un- 
pretending, yet tasteful and elegant in its style 
und finish without and within, presenting a 
front, which, in the beauty and symmetrical 
gracefulness of its proportions, has few supe- 
riors. Indeed, among the many beautiful 
ciurches which have sprung up of late years, 
tu adorn our country villages, this is certainly 
one of the prettiest. It stands like a picture, 


ty guard against abuse, either in their general 
covernment or by subordinate officers. It is a 
simple act of jJustiee lo say, that throughout 
this long investigation, nothing has been shewn 
of fault or neglect on the part of the Farm 
School or its directors. They have provided 
liberally for the nurture and education of the 
ovs. But from its local situation, on an island, * 
however advantageous 1n many other respects, | 
it cannot have the daily visits of the directors, 
who are answerable for its although 
they cannot be accused of neglect of supervis- 
ion in this part of their duty. During a por- 
tion of the year, intercourse with the island is 
much interrupted. The management of the 
institution must at such times depend upon the 
local officers, in whom a great trust is therefore 
necessarily reposed; and they must understand 
that in its discharge they are accountable both 
to tbe institution and to the laws of the land. 

‘The boys sent to the Farm School are, | am 
sensible, a difficult class to govern—generally 
beyond the influence of parental restraint—the 
scourge of their friends—truants, ranging about 
the streets in idleness—and led away by vi- 
cious companions. But then they are always 
of tender age, and require careful treatment. 
lf punishment is officer 
tiust inflict it according to judicious rules, with 
moderation, in proportion to the fault, and with 
discreet regard to their youth. It must ever 
be remembered in punishing children, that no 
buy is reformed from vicious courses of cruelty. 
His mind actually revolts at an act of injus- 

‘e; itis filled with resentinert to his guardian, 
rather than with sentiments of penitence for 
his own fault. 

It has appeared, on this examination, that 
the defendant erred greatly, both in the manner 
ind measure of the punishment inflicted on 
these boys ; it was cruel, considering their youth ; 
and the first error was aggravated by subsequent 
slect. For some fault, they had been ordered 
to stand in their sleeping room from eight to 
ten o'clock in the evening, without taking off 
their clothes, or going to sleep. This was not 
a very severe punishment, or cruel in its nature ; 
but it seems that during the forbidden time! 
‘them laid down in their clothes, and 

k them off. and went to sleep. It) 
somewhat difficult to decide 
b boys were overcome by drowsiness, 
or actuated by disobedience. It is certain that 

ep is necessary to nature, and that drowsi- | 
hess in chil lren, as well as in adults, 1s some- 
For this new fault the de- | 
them with a cowhide very 

erely, both above and below their knees ; | 
and one or more of them was ordered to stand | 
up during the rest of the night, without going to 
sleep. He is a powerful man, and he ac- 
with much sorrow to} 
directors, that he had | 
Whipped the boys harder than he sup- | 
posed.—He told ‘the parents of young Pub- 
bard that he had marked him by flogging him | 
Larder than he was aware of. By subsequent | 
exposure the boys took cold, their wounds be- 
came inflamed, ulcers were formed, and they | 
‘Tered afterwards from fever and debility for, 
veral weeks. There is no evidence that they 
were struck on the soles of their feet ; the blis- 
ers and swellings there and on the heels, seem- 
ed to have been common to the island, arising 
from the salt water and carelessness of individ- 
uals there, rather than from any improper ap- 
ication of punishment. 

But the deseription of the condition of these 
boys by respectable physicians and other wit- 
hesses on the stand, filled us with pain and re- 
gret. The punishment was unreasonable and 
cruel; and the conduct of the defendant, both 
iu the infliction and subsequent neglect, indica- 
ted the absence of a humane and considerable 
lt was a wound upon the reputa- 
‘on of the Farm School—until then so fair. 
»atisfaction must therefore be made to the pub- 

"justice, proportionate to the offence, and 
‘Xemplary in its nature. 

But the Court is admonished by the very 
‘ault of the defendant, not to be guilty of like 
*xcess in passing sentence. It is better to err 
on the side of humanity—especially as the de- 
feadant is a poot man—has a dependant fami- 


success, 


often necessary, the 


unfitting frame-work. 

We congratulate our friends at Littleton, on 
the successful accomplishment of this great 
work. That this ancient society, in the midst of 
many discouragements, diminished, by seces- 
sions, on the right hand and on the left, should 
be enabled to go forward, with so much una- 
nimity and spirit, and build to themselves such 
a place of worship as this, is not only a good 
sign of spiritual life and strength, but a matter 
of congratulation and thankfulness, both to 
them and to all who hold the like precious faith 
with them. May this visible token of the di- 
vine favor be to them a pledge and earnest of 
other and higher blessings yet to be bestowed ! 

In the evening a religious service was holden 
in the new meeting house,—sermon by Rev. 
Mr Chandler of Shirley, at the close of which 
the Lord’s supper was administered,—two or 
three different clergymen assisting on the occa- 
sion, and it seemed to constitute a solemn and 
fitting conclusion to the very interesting servi- 
ces of the day. 


n 


must have been 


ndant whipped 


year built 
one, the Orthodox one, the Universalists one, 
and lastly, the Unitarians one. May grace, 
mercy and peace be multiplied unto them all, 
in proportion to their piety, liberality and zeal. 
C. R. 


. ’ 
Knowledged afterwards 
Mr. Grant, one of the 





REV. DR RIPLEY. 


Of this venerable minister of Jesus Christ, 


S 


whose departure to the spiritual world was an- 


nounced in our last paper but one, we have 
foreborne to speak, partly because we did not 
feel competent ourselves to do justice to his 
distinguished merits, and partly because we had 
reason to expect a satisfactory tribute to his 
memory from the pen of acorrespondent. This 
we still hope to receive. Meanwhile, we offer 
to our readers the following article, from ‘ The 
Republican,’ published at Concord, which, 
though it falls far short of giving such a view 
of Dr Ripley’s character and services as the 
Christian part of the community ought to 
desire, yet presents some qualities of his mind 
and heart and some of his modes of life ina 
f Two 


“isposition. 


light that will be interesting to not a few. 
brief sentences we omit, because we do not like 


them. 

Died on the 21st September, Ezra Ripley, D. D., aged 
ninety years. Iu this decease, a large neighborhood will 
long feel the loss of a patriarch. He was a man eo kind 





, ster : . 
That he was a successful schoolma | eo tthe testianeny 


and regretted that he had not succeeded in it, but after- 


nag | 
d sympathetic, his charact t rent, and { 
and sympa cter was so transpi' ’ cede duatad ta. 


his merits so intelligible to all observers, that he was very 
justly appreciated in this community. He was a_ natural 
gentleman; no dandy but courily, hospitable, manly, and 
public-spirited; his natnre social, his house open to all 
men. We remember the remark made by an old farmer 
who ased to travel hither from Maine, that ‘no horse 
from the eastern country would go by the Doctor’s gate.’ 
Travellers from the west and north and south could bear 


much interest. 


Railroad Accideut.—The railroad train of Cars 
which left Springfield for the west, on Tuesday met the 
downward train, which was out of time,a little above 
Westfield, and the consequences were afflicting to relate. 
The Springfield Republican says:—‘ eighteen or twen- 
His brow was serene and open to ty have limbs broken, and as many mote are severely 
his visitor, for he loved men, and he had no studies, no 


From other parts of the continent there is no news of established to teach both the netting 


in the midst of scenery, which forms for it no, 


I have only to add, that a spirit of church-| 
building has been poured out, of late, upon the | 
good people of Littleton, which is quite extra- | 
ordinary, and, perhaps, without a parallel.— ) 
Though considerably less than one thousand in! 
number, they have within the space of a single | 
four meeting houses—the Baptists | 


occupations which company could interrupt. His friends 
were his study, and to see them, loosened his talents and 
his tongue. In his house dwelt order and prudence and 





plenty; there was no waste and no stint; he was open- 


handed, and just, and generous. Ingratitude and mean- 





ness in his beneficiaries did not wear out bis compassion , 
he bore the insult, and the next day his basket for the 
heggar, his horse and chaise for the cripple, were at) 


Though he knew the value of a dollar as 





| 
| 
| 
| their door. 
| well as another man, yet he loved to buy dearer and sell 
| cheaper than others. He subscribed to all charities, and | 
| it is no reflection on others to say that he was the most | 


public spirited man in the town. 


He was never distinguished in the pulpit as a writer of 
sermons, but in his house his speech was form and perti- 


neace itself. You felt in his presence that he belonged 





by nature to the clerical class. He had a_ foresight, 
when he opened his mouth, of all that he would say, and | 


he marched straight to the conclusion. In private dis- 


course or in debate in the vestry or the lyceum, the struc- 
ture of his sentences was admirable, so neat, so natural, 


so terse, his words fell like stones, and ofien though quite 


| unconscious of it, his speech was a satire on the loose, 
voluminous, pateh-work periods of other speakers. He | 
‘sat down when he had done. A man of anecdote, hie | 
talk in the parlor was chiefly narrative. We remember 
the remark of a gentleman who listened with much de- | 
| light to his conversation at the time when the Doctor | 


was preparing to go to Baltimore and Washington, that 





‘aman who could tell a story so well, was company for 


bruised and lacerated, in various ways.’ 

Westfield is the place where the trains are appointe 
to meet. But the downward train being out of time, the 
conductor of the upward train started, hoping he might 
reach the next stopping place before the downward train 
arrived. The trains met at a curve where neither party 
had warning of the danger till it was too late to avoid it. 

There was, unquestionably, great blame somewhere. 
If the Directors have not established rules for the gov- 
ernment of the conductors, when either train is out of 
time, then the blame should fall on them. If the Con- 
ductors violate the rules then the blame is theirs. 


Why is a train which is known to be out of regular | 


time allowed to start from a station at which another 
train which is not known to be out of time is momentarily 


expected? If there are rules, as it is to be presumed 


there are, thea the violation of them by the conductors, | 


ought to be visited with severe punishment. Men’s lives 
should not be tampered with in this manner with impuni- 
ty. If nothing else will prevent such reckless proceedure, 
let every travsgressor suffer for it, whether any collision 
take place or not; let him in every instance of violation be 
dismissed from the trust he has abused, and punished for 
example’s sake as far as the law will permit. 

Since the above was in type we learn that Mr Warren, 
the conducter of the downward train, who was seriously 
injured, has since died of his wounde. 


W. stern Rail Road.—This road is now open through 
from Boston to Hadson. 
The Directors, in their annual report to the Legisla- 


kings and John Quincy Adams.’ With a very limited | Luure, in February last, gave the assurance that the entire 
; | ’ 
acquaintance with books, his Knowledge was an external | road to the State line would be opened for use by May, 
: : . , =. aS ee al fi 
experience, an Indian wisdom, the observation of such | 1812.— In the progress of Railroads, it is not unusual for 


facts as country life for nearly a century could supply. | 
) He watched with interest the garden, the field, the or- | 
chard, the house, and the barn, horse, cow, sheep and | 
dog, and all the common objects that engage the thought 
of the farmer. He kept his eye on the horizon, and knew | 
\ the weather like a sea-captain. The usual experiences | 
of men, birth, marriage, sickness, death, borial, the coim- | 


non temptations, the common ambitions, he stadied them 


all and sympathized so well in these that he was excellent | 
company and counsel to all, even the most humble and } 
ignorant. With extraordinary states of mind, with | 
states of enthusiasm, or enlarged epeculation, he had no | 
sympathy and pretended to none. 
sense about him. He was very sincere and kept to his | 
' point, and his mark was never remote, His conversation | 
was strictly personal and apt to the party and the occa- | 
sion, An emineot skill he had in saying dificalt and un- 
speakable things, in delivering to a man or a woman that | 
which all their other friends had abstained from saying: 

in uncorering the bandage from a sore place, and apply- 
ing the surgeon’s knife with a truly sargical spirit. Was | 
a man a sot, or a spendthrift, or too long time a bachelor, 
or suspected of some hidden crime, or had he quarrelled 

with his wife, or collared his father, or was there any 


cloud or suspicious circumstance in his behavior, the 


"yr } ° 
Phere was no pon- | accepted the appointment. 


good pastor knew his way straight to that point, believ- | 


ing himself entitled to 


a full explanation, and whatever | 


se , : 
relief to the conscience of both parties, plain speech could | 


effect, was sure to be procured. In all such passages, he 
justified hinsell to the conscience and commonly to the 
love of the persons concerned, 
he played a right manly part, and acquitted himself as a 
brave aod wise man, will be long remembered. He was 
the more competent to these searching discourses from 
his knowledge of family history. 
grandfather, and seemed to talk with each person rather 
as the representative of his house and name, than ag an 
individual. In him has perished more local and personal 
, anecdote of this siflage aad vietnity than is possescadedy 
any survivor, This intimate knowledge of families, aad 
this skill of speech, and still more his sympathy made him | 


incomparable in his parochial visits, and in his exhorta- 


| 
} 
; 


Many iastances in which | 


He knew every body’s | 





tions and prayers with sick aod suffering persons. He 
gave himself up to his feeling, and said on the instant the 


best things in the world. Many and many a felicity he | 
had ia his prayer, now forever lost, which defied all the 
rules of all the rhetoricians. Hedid not know when be 
was good in prayer or sermon, for he had no literature 


and no art; bat he believed aud therefore spoke. 


He was eminently loyal in his nature, and not fond of | 
adventure or inaovation. By education, and still more, | 


by temperament, he was engaged to the old forms of the 


New England Church. Not speculative, but affectionate, 


—devout, but with an extreme love of order, he adopted 


heartily, though in its mildest forms, the creed and cate- 


chism of the fathers. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. | 

Auxiliary Associations have been formed in 

the following places. 
Northboro, Rev. Joseph Allen, Agent. 
Concord, N. H., Mr J. D. Norton, Agent. 


Springfield, Samuel Bowles Esq., Agent. | 
} 


Shirley, Rev. Seth Chandler, Agent. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


| Foreign Intelligence.—By the arrival of the Steam- 
ship Acadia, we have received English papers of Sept. | 
, 18. The Acadia had a rough passage of sixteen days, | 
with 119 passengers. She encountered a severe gale on 
| her passage from Halifax here, aod rounded to and laid 
head to the wind for 17 hours. 
‘The new Parliament met Sept. 6h. After a little busi- 


ness of form the two houses adjourned for a few days, so 


that no important measure was brought before parliament } 
before the steamer left. The only subject of interest was | 
a brief reference by Lord John Russell, to the questions at | 

—_ ' 
} 


| Robert Peel, both of them evincing a conciliatory spirit, | 


issue between England and this country, and a reply by Sir 


+ . } 
and a confidence that amicable relations between the two | 


countries would nut be interrupted, 


‘ ° : : j 
The prospect of the crops in England continued en- | 
C i | 
couraging. | 


The Boston Daily Advertiser bas the following remarks | 


| in reference to the news frow India : 
} ‘The details of news from India, by the overland mail, | 
lof which we bad a general report ‘by the last steamer, | 
| were published in the London papers of the 6:h. The | 
| advices from Bombay were to July 20, and from Macao | 
} tu May 20. The China news embraces very few facts in | 
| addition to what were received here by the Florida.— | 
The ex-Commissioner Keshan had been doomed to death, 
by order of the Ewperor, under the charge of having re- 


{ 
‘ 


received, of the meeting between the Mandarins and Capt. | 
Elliot at Canton, on the 18th, and the demand for the 
restitution of Hong Kong, is confirmed. Captain Elliot | 
had ordered the greater part of the squadron to Canton, | 
and the expedition to the Northward was abandoned for | 
the present. There was every appearance of an imme- | 
diate recommencement of hostilities, in the increased | 
number of troops assembled at Canton, the departure of | 
the native inhabitants, and the unollicial assurance of 
Yang Fang to Capt. Elliot, that the trade could not be 
kept open ualess the naval armament were withdruwa 
and the captured forts restored. 

A serious excitement was produced in France, by an 
attempt made on the 13th to murder the royal Dukes, on 
the occasion of the triumphal entry of the Dukes de Ne- 
mours and d’Aumale into Paris, on their return from 
Algiers. As the procession was near the Rue Faubourg 
Su. Antoine, the Duke of Orleans riding with his two 
brothers at the head of a column of Light Infantry, a man 
presented himself before them witha brace of pistols, one 
of which he fired at the Duke d’Orleans or d’?Aumale.— 
The ball missed its aim, but killed the horse of Col. Le- 
vaillant, and wonnded that of Gen. Schneider. The man 
was seized, and the other pistol was found Joaded with 
ball. The man was named Nicholas Papard or Pappart, 


} 
) 
} 
| 
} 








27 years of age, a sawyer. He at first avowed his crime, 


>. > . i ° s2 i y * ; f * > ; “an: . 
ceived bribes from the English. ‘The information already | yeculiarly pleasing character. 


the perfurmance to lag far behind the promise, but we are 
happy to inform our readers that the Western Road is, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the work, an anowaly 
in the history of Railroads, the track having been laid 
down on Saturday evening last, through the great cut at 
the Suunmit, and the entire line opened for freight and 
passengers eight months in advance of the time predicted. 


President Tyler’s Cabinel.—We gave, recently, a 
list of the newly appointed members of the Cabinet. It 
appears that Judge Mc Lean has declined the offer of 
The Hon John C. Spencer 
of New York has been appointed in his place, and has 


the Secretary-ship of War. 


The new Cabinet then, is as 
follows. 


Daniel 
State. 


Webster of Massachusetts, Secretary of 


Walker Forward of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the 


Treasury. 
Abel P. Upshur of Virginia, Secretary of the Navy. 
Joha ©. Spencer of New York, Secretary of War. 
Hagh S. Legare of South Carolina, Attorney General. 
Charles C. Wickliffe of Kentucky, Postmaster General. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas it has come to the Knowledge of the Govern- 
meat tthe United States that sundry secret Lodges, 
Clubs or Associations exist on the Northern Frouuer; 
that the meabere of these Lodges are bound together by 
secret oaths; that they have collected fire aris and other 
military inatertals, aud secreted them in sundry places ;— 
and that it is thei purpose to violate the laws of their 
county, by making military and Jawless incursions, 
when opportunity shall offer, into the Territory of a 
Power with which the United States are at peace; and 
whereas it is known that travelling agitators, from both 
sides the line, visit these Lodges and harrangue the nem- 
bers in secret meeting, stimulating them to uleyal acts; 
and whereas the same persons are known to levy contri- 
butions, on the ignorant and credulous for their own 
benefit, thus supporting aad enriching themselves by the 
basest ineans; and whereas the unlawful inteotions of the 
members of these have already been manifested in an 
attempt to destroy the lives and property of the inhabi- 


_ tants of Chipewa, in Canada, and the public property of 


the British Government there belonging: Now, thereture, 
I Joun fyver, President of the United States, do is- 
sue this ny Proclamation, admonishing all such evil-min- 
ded persons of the consign punishinent which is certain 
to overtake them; assuring them that the laws of the Uni- 
ted States will be rigorously executed against their ille- 
gal acts; and that if in any lawless incursion into Canada 
they fall into the hands of the British authorities, they 
will not be reclaimed as American citizens, nor any in- 
terference made by this Governenent in their behalf. 

And Lexhortall well-meaning but deluded persons, 


who may have joined these Lodges, immediately to aban- | 


don thew, and to have nething more to do with their se- 
cret meetings or unlawful oaths, as they would avoid se- 
rious consequences to themselves. Aud 1 expect the in- 
telligent and well-disposed members of the community to 
frown on all these unlawful combinations and illegal pro- 
ceedings, and to assist the Governwent in maintaining 
the peace of the country, against the mischievous conse- 
quences of the acts of these violators of the law. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the 
twenty-fitth day of September, A. D. 1841, and of the 
Independence of tie United States the sixty sixth, 

JOUN TYLER. 
By the President: 
Daniet WEBSTER, Secretary of State. 


Education in Egypt.—A late number of the Church 
Missiouary Record, contains an interesting article on 
the subject of education in Egypt. 

It appears that the schools of the Church missionary 
Society have attracted considerable attention, and have 
proabably been the means of leading to the establish- 
ment of other schvols. 

Ao institution of importance has been put in operation 


for the Jews. In addition ww this, it is said that Mohaim- 


ed Ali has been forward in promoting similar objects. 
The Missionary Record says:— 


During the course of last year, he has added two noble 
Tastituttwons to his former Establishineats. 

The first is a grand School in the heart of Cairo— 
Settee Zenab—with 450 Boys. It was opened by Ad- 
ham Bey, the Minister of Public Lastruction, and is di- 
vided into four classes. ‘The first three are imetructed 
according to the common Arab manver; but the fourth 
is—as a Wial—organized according to the system of the 
British and Foreign School Society; with the especial 
intention, that if the Directors should succeed in showing 
the Arabs the superiority of this system over that of their 
own miserable mirrule, this order isto be adopted, and 
progressively introduced into all the Schools of the coun- 
uy. Ifsv, the Boys of this fourth class will be the first 
prepared ‘Teachers and Monitors for the nation. The 
petaciple Masier of this elass offen visits us and our 
Schouls, to see our management and gain our experience; 
when we give him all the aid in oar power. 

Adham Bey also made an attempt to open an Infant 
School; but tailed, evidently, from the sole reason, that 
he mixed the sexes, which we had especially cautioned 
him wot to de. Lis reasons fur Chis invocation, however, 
were liberal and patriotic, as he wished to break down 
or weaken the exclusive and rigid laws of the harem sys- 
tem. iis non-success is not to be wondered at; as even 
in Greece, where so much more freedom of thiuking pre- 
vails, they have not as yet ventured upon so daring an 
experiment. We mentioned this to hun: upon which he 
answered, that he had seen it succeed im Constantinople, 
and he could not see why it should nut succeed in Cairo. 

The second new great Establishment of the Pasha has 


| to be sold at the rate of ten thousand francs, or upwarde 
‘ of £1000 for a single pound weight. Schools have been 
of the lace and 
| drawing of designs by which to work it; aud the trade at 

the present moment is stated to be ina more flourishing 
condition than it has been before even in the most palmy 
day of the Netherlands. 





Notice.—The publisher returns his thanks to those 
friends who have forwarded to him certain numbers of the 
| Christian Register, of the current volume, which he re- 
| cently advertised for, and of which he has now a sufficient 
| number. Of the preceding volume there are some num- 
| bers of which he has none on file, and for a return of any 
| one of which to this office, be will be grateful to those 
who can conveniently spare them. 
| The numbers wanted are Nos. 5, 7, 12, 18, 15, 29, 31, 
| 45, 47. 


| Notice.—An adjourned meeting of the American Peace 

| Society will be held at the Marlboro’ Chapel Hall, No. 

4, on Wednesday, the 13th instant, at 7 o’clock, P. M., 

for the choice of President and other important changes. 

| A general attendance of the members, contributors and 
other friends of peace is respectfully requested. 


By order. J.P. BLANCHARD, Rec. Sec’y. 


| 








MARRIAGES. 








On Tuesday, by Rev. Me Lothrop, John B. Hatch, to | 
Miss Harriet E., daughter of Edmund ‘I’. Hastings, of 
this city. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr Lowell, Capt. G. S. Glover, 
of Roxbury, to Miss Helen M. Paul, of Sherburne, Mass. 








In this city, Sept. 27, by Rev. Mr Young, Dr Joseph 
| Sargent, of Worcester, to Emily, daughter of the late Asa 
Whitney, Esq. i 

In Roxbury, Sept. 30, by Rev. Mr Loring, of Andover, | 
Mr 8. R. Whiting to Mary Jane Greene, eldest daughter 
of Joseph Wilson Esq., U.S. Navy. 

In New Bedford, by Rev. Mr Peabody, Mr Horatio A. 
Kempton to Miss Caroline N. ‘Thornton. 

On Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr Peabody, Alanson 
Tucker, Jr. of this city, to Maria, daughter of Andrew 
Robeson, Esq. 

At Lebanon Springs, 13th ult, Charles R. Stark weath- 
er, Esq., of Chicago, Iil., to Miss Mary H. Eager, of 
Worthington, Mass., daughter of Nath’! Eager, Esq. 

In New York, 29th ult, Rev. Samuel G. Whitielsey, | 
Missionary to Ceylon, to Miss Anna C., daughter of J. | 
Mills, Esq., of Morristown, N. J. } 

In London, 24th ult, Henry Chabb, Esq. of L. to Miss | 
Henrietta Perkins, youngest daughter of Jacob Perkins | 
Esq., formerly of Newburyport. 














DEATHS. 


} 
| andl ‘ sy, wile of Mi 


| In this city, very suddenly, Mrs ‘Betsy, wife of Mr 
| Jolin Woodberry, 68 
In this city, on Wednesday evening, Hon. Geo Blake, 
73. 
fo Lunenburg, 2d inst, Mr J. P. Cald vell, of this city, | 


31. 
In Walpole, Mr Joshua Allen, 99. 
In New Bedford, on Tuesday last, Ellen Maria, daugh- 
ter of William and Mary G. Knights, aged 1 year 11 mos. 
| _ Number of deaths in this city, on the week ending Oct, 
| 2,36; Males 21, Females 15. 





| FRANKLIN FEMALE ACADEMY, NORTH AN- 
DOVER. 
The Fall Quarter begins October 6th. 


—— Trustees of this institution have the pleasure to | 
recommend the Instructress, Miss MARY E. KEN- 
| DALL, to public patronage, as one who has been em- 
| ployed to great acceptance for several years past in some 
of our best female schools and academies—and in whose 
| literary qualifications, sound judgment and happy tact at 
goverument and instruction, they have the highest confi- 
| dence. 

Instruction is given in Latin, French and Algebra, in 
addition to all other branches usually taught in similar 
seminaries. Tuition in ail English branches, $5. For- 
eign Languages, $6. Board from $1,75 to $2, including ; 
wasin ig. In behalf of the Trustees, 


sll WILKES ALLEN. 





| 

| 

} 
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he he hee ACADEMY OF USEFUL} 
| LN KNOWLEDGE. FORSALE. The Subscriber, 
wishing « change of employment, offere for sale this es - 
tablishwent, consisting of a boarding house with school- 
reoms adjacent, and about 6 1-2 acres of land in a high 
| state of cultivation. The main building is 50 feet by 40, 
thee stories high, with piazza aud gallery on three sides, 
| and is one of the most elegant edifices in this part of the 
| State. For particulurs apply w Wm. Pomrey Esq. of 
j 

| 

| 





Cambridge or to the subscriber on the premises. 
PHINEAS ALLEN. 
fr> If not wanted for a schoo! it is the best site for a 
The schuol will be coutinued 





public house in the town. 
till a sale is effected. 


Northfield, Mass., Oct. 1841. 4w 


\TAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR 
iN WAR, in France, from 1807 to 1814, from the 4th 
edition, 4vols 8vo, cloth, plates—Lord Bolingbroke’s 
works, with his life, 4vols 8vo, ealf—Stories Lite of Red 
Jacket, 8vo, cloth—Encyclopoedia Americana—l3vols, 
8vo, sheep, gilt—Harper’s Family Library, I3vols, uni- 
form, cloth, on single volumes—Josephus works, new 
library ed, vols, Iuno—Sermons and Remains of B. D 
Winslow, 8vo—Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, last ed, 
8vo—Dr Webster’s new American Dictionary, 2vols Svo 
—Dr Bloomfield’s Greek ‘Testament, with English notes 
—Seot’s Waverly, Svois, 8vo, with the Englieh illus- 
trations—Mrs Opie’s works, complete, 3vols 8Svo—Mrs 
Sherwood’s works, Maria Edgeworth, Hannah More’s 
works, Jane Taylor’s writings, Dick’s works, Tvols.— 
New publications, received as soon aa issued. Library 
Associations, Clergymen, &c., supplied at low rates. 


o9 §6'TAPPAN §& DENNET, 114 Washington st. 


OWLE’S FAMILIAR DIALOGUES AND POP. ' 
| ULAR DISCUSSIONS, for exhibition in Schuols | 
} and Academies of either sex—a new work, chiefly origi- 
nal, prepared for the authors own pupils and those of his 

brother, of the Boy’s Monitorial School, by Willian B. 
| Fowle, teacher of a young ladies school, Bostun, now 
) just pablished in lvol, L2mo, strongly bound. 
| * From the examination L have been enabled to make 
| 


oct 9 
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\ 
{ 
| 
of the ** Book of Dialogues and Discussions,’? by Wm. 
B. Fowle, the highly talented and deservedly popular | 
teacher of the young ladies Monitorial school, and my es- | 
timation of him as a practical teacher, | do not hesitate | 
to give an unqualified recommendation of his book, be- 
lieving it tu be skilfully adapted, by irs form, arrange: | 
ment and contents, for the place which he intended it | 
should fill. Iwish every schoolin New England were | 
furnished with two or three dozen copies of the work.’— | 
R. G, Parker, avthor of Progressive Exercises in English 
Composition, English Grammar, §&c. 





Boston, June 21, 1841. 
For sale by WM CROSBY & CO, 
oY 118 Washington st. 








VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
RIMERS—Mother’s, Emerson’s, Wood’s, N. Y., 
IT Worcester’s, Sanders’ Primer, Emerson’s Evangel- 
ical—Bumstead’s Primary School Primer. 

Spelling—Emerson’s, Webster’s, Sanders, National— 
My First School Book. 

Reading—Putnam's Analytical Reader; Sequel to do; 
Pierpoint’s, Abbou’s, Stones’s, Child’s Reader; Porter’s 
Rhetorical do; Porter’s Rhetorical du; Porter’s Biblical 
do; Child’s Guide; Intelligent Reader—Sanders’ School | 
Reader—Worcester’s do; Iofaut School Manual; Kay’s | 
Series. | 





Arithmetics—Greenleaf’s, Smith’s, Adams’s, Davies’, 
Coburn’s, Emerson’s. 

Algebra—Davies’s, Bourdon’s Algebra; Day’s do; 
Colburn’s, Bailey’s, and Smith’s. 

History—Parley’s, Goodrich’s, Frost’s; Mrs Willard’s 
Universal History and Chart; Grecian, English, Good- 
rich’s Ecclesiastical; Roman Antiquities. 

Mitchell’s Geography—Parley’s and Hall’s for chil- 
dren; Olney’s, Maktebran’s Smith’s, Woodbridge’s and 
W illard’s. 

Astronomy—Burrit’s Geography of the Heavens; 





heen vpened at Bulack, a suburb of Cairo, and is of a 
The prime object, is, to 
train up mtelligent Young Men, in the differeut European 
handicrafis. None are received into it but such Youths 
as have previously been taught the necessary elementary 
branches of knowledge in the Pasha’s other schools— 
The Pupils reside im the Tustitution where they are sup- 
plied with all they require. These young artisans are 
alterwards intended, when fully competent, to be setled 
in differeut parts of the metropolis, that their skill in the 
European arts may be more widely and elliciently spread 
among the people. The Pasha has also commanded, that 
these lads are at the same time to receive all that is need- 
fal for a good education, so that they may become exam- 
ples worthy of imitation to those around thein, We have 
been assured from good authority, that the Pasha said, 
when opening this Lnstitution, thathe wished, by well- 
educated cratismen, to make their ignorant superiors— 
whom he could not force tuto the schools—ashaimed, as 
the only way to excite them to seek for a better educa- 
tion. 


Thread Lace.—The exquisitely fine thread which is 
made at Hainault and Brabant for the purpose of being 
worked into lace, has occasionally attained a value al- 
most incredible. A thousand to fifteen hundred franes | 
is no wausual price for it by the pound; but some haa 
actually been spun by hand of su exquisite a texture as 





eg 


Wilbur’s, Blake’s. Physiology—Combe’s, Cuates, Com- 
stock’s. 

Gray’s Chemistry—Coumstock’s Chemistry for begin- 
ners; ‘Torner’s do. 

Philosophy—Comstock’s, Mrs Phelps’s, Olmsted’s, 
Parkharsv’s Moral) Philosophy, Wayland’s do; Aber- 
crombie’s Moral and Intellectual. 

Writing—Towndrow’s, 5 Nos; Foster’s System of 
Penmanship; do Elementary Copy Books, 8 Nos., used 
throughout the U.S., do Slips; Penman’s Guide; Har- 
ris’s and Bennett’s. 

Book-keeping—Foster’s Concise Treatise on Book- 
Keeping. Dictionaries—The Scholar’s Companion, by 
Richard W. Green; Webster’s 16mo, }2in0, and octave 
editions; Lempriere’s, Ainsworth’s, Johnaun’s, aud 
Walker’s. Mathematics—Hutton’s, Day’s, Davies’s, 
Course, 5vols. Geometry—Davies’s, Grund’s, Playfair’s 
Euclid. Grammars—Smith’s, Brown’s, Marray’s, Par- 
ker’s. Elocution—Fowle’s Dialogues and Discussions. 
Botany—Comstock’s Botany; Botany for beginners; 
Lincoln’s, Nuttall’s, Blake’s. 

The above Schoo! Books, with a general agsortment of 
Theological, Miscellaneous Works, Stationary, &c., for 
sale on good terms, by TAPPAN §& DENNET, 114 
Washington st. 

*,*Particular attention paid to furnishing Teachers, 
Towns, School Committees, &c. 09 





HE VESTRY SINGING BOOK.—Being a selee- 
tion of the most popular and approved Songs and 
ymins now extant, designed for Social and Religions 
meetings, Family Devotion, Singing Schools, &c., Com- 
piled by Asa Fitz and E. B. Deasborn. The Publishers 
respectfully invite the attention of Clergymen and others 
interested, to the following recomendation. 


[From Rev. S. Aiken, Pastor of Park street Church. } 


‘To Messrs Saxton & Pierce After euch a i 
é y Pierce.—Afie n exami- 

nation of The Vesiry Singing Book, as my other duties 
would permit, I am prepared to say that I approve of its 
character and design. The Hymne, selected from Watts 
and other approved authors, are evangelical in sentiment 
and well suited to devotional purposes; while the musie 
consists, almost exclusively, of those old and hallowed 
tunes which are most familiar to every person havin 
any knowledge of sacred music. I think it well egal 
to become in reality, what itis named—The Vestry Sing» 
ing Book. Very Respectfully, S. Alken. 

June 1 1841. 

Published by SAXTON §& PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Wash. 


ington street. 89 





FIIS day received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, a 
fresh supply of a Treatise on the theory and practice 
of Landscape Gardening, adapted to North America; 
with a view to the Improvement of Country Residences. 
Comprising historical notices and general principles 
of the art, directions for laying out grounds and arrang- 
ing plantations, the deecription and cultivation of hardy 
trees, decorative accompaniments to the house and grounds 
the formation of pieces of artificial water, flower gar- 
dens, &. With remarks on Rural Architecture, by A. 
J. Downing, Esq. Illustrated with numerous beautiful 
engravings on wood, in one vol, royal Svo. 

* Mr. Downing evidently brings to his task much more 
than the mere requisites for a book about gardening. 
He is an enthusiast, as well asa practical artist in his 
profession. He speaks of effects to be produced fiom 
given causes, not from what he may have read of them 
in books, or seen in pictures, but from personal observa- 
tion and experiment.—The consequence is that such ad- 
vice as he can give its worth having.’—North American 
Review. 

_* Ina literary point of view the author has acquitted 
himself very ably, and the enchanting attractions of his 
subject are crowned with the wreaths of on elegant style.” 
N. Y. Mirros. oct9 





ROCEEDINGS OF MR PIERPONT’S COUN. 

CIL.—Proceedings of an Ecclesiastical Council in 
the case of the Proprietors of Hollis street Meeting House 
and Rev John Pierpont, their Pastor—prepared from the 
official journal and original documents, by Sainuel K. 
Lothrop—just published; fr sale b 


o9 J MUNRO CO, 134 Washington st. 


I ETTERS of Jchn Adams, addressed to his wife— 
4 edited by his Grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 2 
vols—this day published by LITTLE & BROWN, 

o9 112 Washington st. 








(Sa PROGRESSIVE FRENCH SCHOOL 
BOOKS—Collott’s Levigaes French Grammar and 
Exercises—French Anecdotes and Questions—French 
Dialogues and Phrases—Interlinear French Reader, and 
Key to the Exercises in French Grammar—for sale at 
09 SIMPKIN’S, 21, Tremont Row. 


ONE HUNDRED PACKAGES. 
OF FRESH IMPORTED 
FALL AND WINTER GOODs, 


RE NOW OPENED and for sale, at wholesale and 
retail, by HENRY PETTES, 224 Washington, 
corner of Summer st., Boston, Consisting in part of the 
following elegant and useful articles for ladies Dresses 
Cloaks and Pelisses. , 

Five cases of superior Silks, measuring one yard wide. 
The most beautiful and durable article of Silks ever im- 
ported; the price lower in proportion than for any Nar- 
row Goods. 

Five cases extra rich Blue Black Silks, warranted not 
to spot with acids. 

Two cases very heavy, yard wide undressed Cloak 
Satins. 

Ten cases of very rare styles, soft Cashmere Wool 
Mouslin de Laines, every variety of pattern and colors. 

Goods fur Cloaks—Cases of Alpacca Clotha, Thibet 
Cloths, Irish Poplins, Balsorines, Silks, Satins, and 
other elegant articles, manufactured expressly for ladies 
Cloaks, being the largest assurtment of these articles ever 
offered at retail in this city. 

Cases of new styles Fast Colored Chinie French Prints. 

One hundred pieces excellent quality of high colored 
Balsora Plaids, for Children’s Winter Dresses, 

Black Bombazines, and all other mourning articles.— 
Paris embroidered Capes and Collars. 

New styles of French Cashmere Shawls, of the most 
Fashionable Patterns and Colours. Rich dark Silk and 
Satin Shawls. 

Moscow, Kalyle, Balsora, Plaid, and other new styles 
of all Wool Travelling Shawls. This assortment of 
Shawls has been selected with great care, and will give 
perfect satisfaction, in style and price, to al! who may 
examine them. 

100 dozen ladies goat skin Gloves, with sizes marked, 
a very superior article. 

A large portioa of these Goods were manufactured to 
order, and are entirely different from those for sale in 
other stores. The latest manufactures of France received 
by every Havre Packet. 

{G- H. P. invites the particular attention of purchasers 
to this extensive stock of Goods, which is equal, if not 
superior, to any in the city, and will be sold atthe lowest 
prices. tf o2 


OAL AND WOOD.—ONE THOUSAND Tons 
Peach Orchard Coal, suitable for Grates, Ranges 
and Stoves. 
500 Tous Whue Ash Cual, for Furnace Ranges and 
Stoves. 
500 Chaldrons Newcastle Coal. 








200 Chaldrons Cannel ss 
100 $6 Orrel “6 
200 ss Scotch os 


Smith Coal as usual, Also, 
A general assortment of Wood, Bark, &c., for sale 
by MOSES FRENCH, JR., Maine Wharf, New Broad 


Sweet, wear the bottum of Summer Street. oct2 





4 peregis HISTORY OF THE PURITANS.—Or 
the rise, principles and sufferings of the Protestant 
Dissenters, to the glorious era of the Revolution, 2 vols 
8vo, London. For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. oct 2 
ITTER’S ANCIENT PHLILOSOPHY.—.The 
History of Ancient Philosophy, by Dr Heinrich Rit- 
ter, translated from the German, by Alexander J. W. 
Morrison, in 3 vols 8vo, London. For sale by JAMES 
MUNROE §& CO., 134 Washington st. oct 2 


MERICAN EDITION OF BOLINGBROKE’S 

WORKS.—The Works of Lord Bolingbroke, with 

a Life, prepared expressly for this edition containing ad- 

ditional information relative to his personal and public 

character, selected from the best anthorities, 4 vols, 4to. 

Received and for sale by SAXTON §& PIERCE 
133 1 2 Washington street. oct 2 


EW THEOLOGICAL WORKS, lately received by 
IN LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washiogton st. 

The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six important 
English translations of the New Testament Scriptures, 
&e. §&c., 4to—Fletcher’s Guide to Family Devotion, 4to, 
with plates—Pictorial Family Bible, 4vols 4to—Baxter’s 
Practical Works, 4vols—the Pictorial Common Prayer— 
Henry’s Miscellaneous Works—Doddridge’s do—But 
ler’s Lives of the Saints, 2 vols—Edwards, Lardner’s, 
Howe’s and Jeremy ‘Taylor’s Works—Campbell on the 
Gospels, 2vols—Calyin’s Christian Institutes—Knox’s 
Christian Philosophy ; Robert Hall’s Works, 6vo; Fletch- 
er’s Scripture History—Fuller’s Holy War; do Profane 
State—Felthain’s Resolves—Donne’s Devotions; Cane’s 
lives of the Fathers; do do Apostles; do Primitive Chris- 
tianity—Warburton’# Divine Legation, 2v0-—Massillon’s 
Sermons—Wrangham’s Waltoni_ Prolegomena—Camp- 
bell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, do on Miracles 
—Fuller’s Church History of Britain, 3vo, do Worthies 
of England, 3vo—Chillingworth’s, Leighton’s Tillotson’s 
and Butler’s works—Simpson’s Key to the Bible, 8vo— 
Archbishop Wake’s Apostolical Epistles—Bishop An- 
drew’s Devotions. o2 














NEW PUBLICATIONS.—The Book ef the Seasons, 
IN or the Calender of Nature, by William Howitt— 
Rambles and Reveries, by H. T. ‘Tuckerman—De Clif- 
ford, or the Cunstant Man, by the author af De Vere— 
Law and Lawyere, or sketches of Legal History and Bi- 
ography—Memoirs of the Duchess of St Albans, by Mrs 
Cornwall Bacon Wilson—The Pic Nic Papers, edited by 
Boz—Letters from Abroad, by Miss Sedgwick—The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenier for 1842, eorbellished with 
ten beautiful engravings—Ware’s New Work—Jolian 
or Scenes in Judea—Lives of the Queens of England by " 
Agnes Strickland—Bulwer’s Miscellanies, containing ee- 
Jections from his works. For sale, with all new publi- 
cutions, by WM CROSBY & co, 
o2 118 Washington st, 


HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS, for October—edited by Rev 
Ezra S. Gannett—Contents. 

The Church, its design and duty—translations. from 
Jean Paul—Sketehes of Cuba in 1838—Heaven—Saul’s 
Vision of Samue!—Address for the Lord’s Supper—Liv- 
ermore’s Commentary—Recent Deaths in Eogland—no- 
tices of Books, Intelligence, &c. Published monthly at 
three dollars per annum, by 


02 WM CROSBY & CO, 148 Washington st. 
AUL AND VIRGINIA.—SAXTON & PIERCE 


have received from the publishers, and have on sale 

copies of a very beautiful edition of this interesting work. 
or 
s<0 
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“POETRY. | 


A COLLOQUY WITH MYSELF. 


As I walked by myself, I talked to myself, 
And myself replivd to me; 

And the questions myself then put to myself, 
With their answers I give to thee : 

Put them home to thyself, anc if unto thyself 
Their responses the same should be, 

O look well io thyself, and beware of thyself, 


Or so much the worse for thee. } 


What are Riches? Hoarded treasures 
May, indeed, thy coffers fill; 

Yet, like earth’s most fleeting plensares, 
Leave thee poor and heartless still. 





? ; ded 

What are Pleasures * When afforded, | 
But by gauds which pass away, 

Read their fate in lines recorded 


On the sea-sands yesterday. 


What is Fashion ? Ask of Folly, 
She her worth can best express. 
What is moping Melancholy ? 


Go and learn of Idleness. 


What is Truth? ‘Too stern a preacher 
For the prosperous and the gay; 

But a safe and wholesome teacher 
In adversity’s dark day. 


What is Friendship ? If well founded, 
Like some beacon’s heavenward glow; 
If on false pretensions grounded, | 


Like the treacherous sands below. 


What is Love ? 
Like a meteor of the night; 


If earthly only, 


Shining but to leave more lonely 
Hearts that hailed its transient light. 


But, when cali, refined, and tender, 
Purified from passion’s stain, 

Like the moon, in gentle splendour, 
Ruling o’er the peaceful main. 


What are Hopes, but gleams of brightness, 
Glancing darkest clouds between ? 
Or foum-crested waves, whose whiteness 


Gladdens ocean’s darksome green. 


What are Fears ? 


Shadows o’er the pilgrim’s way, 


Grim phantoms, throwing 


Every moment darker growing, 


If we yield unto their sway. 
What is Mirth ? 
Followed but by deeper gloom. 


Pat rence ? 


Sorrow’s path, and labor’s doom. 


A flash of lightning, 


More than sunshine bright’naing 


What is Time ? 


To Eternity’s vast sea, 


A river flowing, 
Forward, whither all are going, 
On its bosom bearing thee. 


What is Life? 


On that silent, rapid stream; | 


A bubble floating 


Few, too few, its progress noting 


Till it bursts and ends the dream. 


What is Death, asunder rending 





Every tie we love so well ? 
But the gate to life unending, 


Joy in heaven! or wo in hell! 


Can these truths, by repetition, 
Lose their magnitude or weight ? 
Estimate thy own condition, 


Ere thou pass that fearful gate. 


Hast thou heard them oft repeated ? 
Mach may still be left to do : 

Be not by profession cheated ; 
Live—as if thou know’st them true! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





COURTESY A VIRTUE. 


| 


Some one has wisely said, (our readers may | 


have observed before now that we always think 


that saying wise which agrees with our own | 


opinions,) and beautifully as wisely said, ‘ Cour- | 
tesy is, strictly speaking, a Christian grace. 
is a plant of heavenly origin. 


cursed, is utterly incapable of yielding any thing 
so good and lovely. Courtesy cannot grow in 
selfish nature’s soil. It is never found but in 
the garden of God.’ 


servation in the letter of a friend, when, pass- | 
ing into society, | happened to hear it boldly 
asserted that itis not desirable to make our- | 
selves agreeable to those we do not like; and | 
warmly contested that universal courtesy is al- 
most asin. ‘So, then,’ ! said within myself, : 
‘here are opinions in most determined opposi- 
tion. The plant that one would cherish, as the 
very growth of Heaven, the other plucks up and 
casts away as a noxious and pernicious weed.’ 
I had dwelt with pleasure on the former senti- 
ment as true, and just, and beautiful: but what 
then becomes of the other? They cannot both 
be just, or both be true. 

It has pleased God, for reasons wise, since 
they are his, to form the inhabitants of earth 
in moulds so different, that each one cannot as- 
similate with another. Like ill-accorded in- 
struments, well-tuned perhaps, and perfect in 
theinselves; but which yet can make no har- ; 
mony together, because the pitch of one *s high- | 
er than the other. It has pleased Him, too, to 
endow our minds with feelings, known and un- 
derstood by all, though difficult to define: that 
draw us towards some persons in preference to 
others, and while we go by the mass with in- 
difference, bind us with indissoluble affection | 
to some selected few; for no reason that can 


' 
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ence; or perhaps some affinity of taste, princi- 
ples, and pursuits. These selected few, (for 
however many, they are few in the compari- 
son,) are what we usually call our friends: and | 
to these, our deportment may be left to other | 
influence, and guided by other rules, than those | 
of general courtesy. But these apart, the lar-, 
ger mass of those with whom we are brought | 
in contact, are persons for whom, to use the} 
common expression, we do not care—we have | 
no choice or preference for them. Itis to these 
that a habit of universal courtesy is, or is not | 
to be cultivated: that we are, or are not to 
take pains to render ourselves as agreeable and 
acceptable, as circumstance and higher duty 
will permit. 

We know there is a sinful conformity to the 
world, that is furbidden; and whatever that 
may be defined to be, we beg not to be under- 
stood to desire that the line be broken ; for God 
must not be offended that man be pleased ; and 
sin must not be committed from any motive 
of expediency whatever. But civility, atten- 
tion, regard to the tastes, and respect for the 
feelings, of others, are not sins. On the con- 
trary, they are the plant that has been asserted 
to be of Christian growth; a flower of the gar- 
den of God. We are aware also that it will be 
contested that there is a degree of insincerity 
and deception in assuming an appearance of 
attention and complacency towards those, for 
whom we have no regard, nor any kindly feel- 


be given, but a natural and spontaneous ine 





It! 
This present | 
evil world, like the ground which the Lord hath | 


I had just been reading | 
this very pretty sentence, as quoted for my ob- | 
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\ 
ings. Be it admitted, however, that we ought 
to have kindly feelings towards every one. 
Criminals chained to the same galley, slavee 
fettered and toiling in the same mine, are not. 
more closely conjoined in one common fate ; 
have not more claim upon each other's sympa | 
thy, than men, inhabiting together this prison-— 
house of earth. We ought to have a feeling of 
benevolent interest, for every one of mortal | 
birth. Our aversions, our contempt, our disu- 
nion, our animosity; all these things are de- 
fects, blemishes, symptoms of mental corrup-_ 
tion and disease : and if they cannot be eradi- 
cated, we are obliged to any garb of decency, | 
that can contribute to conceal them. 

Our Christian perfection would be to have no | 
unkindly feelings towards any one: and the 
next best thing to this is to be conscious of | 
them, and ashamed of them; and endeavor to_ 
conceal them, as we would do a loathsome and | 
unsightly wound: the effort isa selr-sacrifice, 
and will go far to subdue the feeling. It may 
be asserted again, that a universal desire to 
please and to oblige, is dangerous to ourselves, 
as it may be the offspring of vanity, too eager | 
for the approbation of men, and ever seeking its | 
own gratification. It may be so: but ip this | 
case it is the motive, not the conduct, that | 
needs to be amended. 


To pay a courteous at- | 
tention to those who do not particularly please 
us; to give satisfaction to those who can give 
us none; is, as we have observed, a sacrifice 
of our selfishness that may proceed from the 
highest tone of Coristian principle. 

Are we then to be as courteous, and to at- 
tempt to be as agreeable, to those whom we do 
not admire, or perhaps do not approve, as to 
those whose qualities and principles claim our 
esteem and approbation? We need not choose | 
them for our companions, or take them to the 
confidence of our bosoms; we need not seek 
them, or desire them: but our house is narrow: | 
the path we go on is straight; the way is| 
crowded; and we must be much in contact ; | 
the duties and intercourse of life must bring us | 
into connexion with those whom we did not, 
and could not choose. And what are we, that) 
we should feel contempt or disregard for any | 
one? If others have their peculiarities, have | 
we not ours? If they have their defects, have | 
we not ours? nay, and our vices too, for which 
we are all hastening forward to an equal judg- 
ment? And in this narrow house of our so- 
journing, surely every one has a claim, to what 
every one can do, to make sweet the bitterness 
of life? For oh, there is enough for all to bear. | 
But who are those we think unworthy of our | 
attention and civility; unworthy the care to | 
please ? . Beings, perhaps, more worthy than | 
ourselves, though externally endowed: they, | 
perhaps, whe, had we been in need, would have | 
cherished us; in affliction, would have consoled | 
us: though, needing them not, we have never 
proved it. Some, it may be, who, though we 
perceive it not, have hearts so deeply tried in | 
sorrow, that, could we know all, our bosoms | 
would yearn with tender pity over what we ig- | 
norantly wound by neglect and ineivility; and 
some, it is more than probable, whatever be 
the cloud of ignorance or sin, that now hangs 
over them, with whom we are destined to pass 
a long eternity in the holy fellowship of Heav- 
en. 

Upon Christian principles, then, we are pre- 
pared to say, that it is our duty to be courte- 
ous; and as far as may be, agreeable to all 
with whom Providence brings us in connexion, 
whether we meet them for a day or an hour, 
or the whole compass of our lives. We are 
not to be idle to please the idle; or ignorant 
to please the ignorant; or vicious to please the 
vicious; and, if we were, we should not suc- 
ceed in pleasing them. But we are to rejoice 
with those that rejoice, and to weep with those 
that weep. To contribute, all we can, in small 
things as in great, to meliorate the dark condi- 
tion of our race, and scatter flowers on a thor- 
ny path. If we are in company with those 
whose tastes and habits are opposed to ours, 
we are to put some restraint upon our own, 
that theirs may not be offended: if with those 
whose manners are disgusting, or tempers un- 
congenial to us; we are bound to cast a veil 
over the disgust they undesignedly excite. We 
are bound to withhold a remark that will give 
pain, or an opinion that will offend, unless | 
some essential purpose is to be answered by 
their expression. To say this is deception or 
insincerity, is no other than to say, it is decep- 
tion to restrain any evil passion, or suppress 
any angry thought or selfish feeling: nor is 
there any thing in manners and tempers, we 
hold more selfish, unlovely, and unchristian, 
than that sort of self-indulgence which wounds 
every body’s feelings, under pretext of candor 
and sincerity. I advise the lovers of so much 
honesty, to make clean the mansion, and put | 


} 
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forth no few of its inhabitants, before they ven- | 
ture to set wide the gates, that all may be wit- | 
ness of what is passing within. 

It appears to me, young people cannot go 
forth into the world under a more false impres- | 
sion, than this persuasion, that they owe no 
courtesy to any but those whom circumstances 
or preference happen to make their friends. 
They owe it to every individual without excep- 
tion, who has not forfeited it by offence against 
them : for every individual is their fellow, and 
their kindred, and their companion; in a des- 
tiny, of which the beginning, and the purport, 
and the issue, are the same: and, therefore, 
each one is a claimant on their sympathy and 
benevolence. To say that we would do them 
any kindness in their need, or confer any sub- 
stantial benefit in our power, but refuse to con- 
ciliate in our ordinary intercourse, is to offer 
that which we have not, in excuse for withholding 
that wnich we have. Our benevolence may 
never have an occasion of exercise in substan- 
tial benefits: in complacency, kindness, and 
courtesy, and an accommodating spirit, we may 
always, and to every one, evince it. 


A PURE TASTE IN THE FINE ARTS AN AID TO RE- 
RELIGIOUS FEELING. 


‘The cultivation of a purer taste in the Fine 
Arts has a connection more intimate, than any 
yet alluded to, with religious feeling. Without 
conceding anything to mere sentimentalism, we 
assume that there are certain associations in 
the minds of the people with their sanctuaries 
of worship, that are salutary aids to virtue. It 
is not probable that in this age these associa- 
tions will become so fixed or so engrossing, as 
to endanger either the progress or the spiritual- 
ity of our religion. We are in little peril of 
repeating the errors of the time of Guercino, 
and making our Christian art again sacredotal 
and dogmatical. The foolish extravagancies of 
the Catholic mystical schools need be feared no 
longer. It was natural that at the first ascen- 
daney of Protestantism a singular epoch should ! 
occur in the history of asthetics. The proprie- | 
ty of church ornamenting was of course made 





of the seventy anc’ents of Israel. 
could only pass away, when the immediate re- 


‘er use of some of the outward emblems would 


‘tion of cathedrals. 


|} ture of man, a freedom from the weak prejudi- 


our own hands, let us build so as to approach 


| exceptions ; the first was necessary as a news- 


a matter of grave doubt by the good reformers. 
In their horror of Popish image-worship they 
fled to shapeless buildings with bare walls, and 
were horror-struck at the pictured presence of a 
martyr. They would have felt, if transported 
to the interior of the Sistine Chapel, as if they 
stood in the very midst of those dark ‘ cham- 
bers of imagery,’ that the Prophet saw, on 
whose walls were portrayed the abominations 
This feeling 


action was succeeded by a more large and lib- 
eral view of that entire system of Faith, of 
which so great a proportion was empty ritual. 
Then we should expect it to be discovered, that 
a proper attention to sacred edifices, and a prop- 





not be fatal to soul-worship. Ours not being 
the age of Faith but of inquiry, of skepticism, 
and of mechanism, we cannot look for the erec- 
But we do anticipate, from 
the genereus appreciation among us of all the 
means in all sects for developing the whole na- 


ces that surround this subject also. The wor- 
ship, we are told, the worship of the spirit is 
what men require, and compared with this the 
place and the form are nothing. The soul may 
commune with its source, as well under the 
open sky as beneath the roof of a costly edifice. 
And, indeed, we ourselves should account it a 
misery, did not we ourselves believe that there 
is a worship which the soul offers, when it is 
touched by the breathing voice of woods and 
streams, as true as is often known withio im- 
prisoning walls; that holiaess is often taught | 
by the ministrations of God’s own open day | 
and silent night, with their splendors and mys: | 
teries, such as the feeble human voice can hard- | 
ly teach ; that there is no censer’s breath like | 
the mountain-airs, and no arch like Heaven’s. | 
But then nature will not always admit us to) 
her sanctuaries ; and so long as we build with | 


as nearly as we may to the perfections of her} 
greater temple. The place has its influence. | 
And if the services of our religion have power 
to touch and impress anywhere, this furnishes 
no reason for leaving churches ugly and repul- | 
sive, but rather for so simply adorning and | 
tastefully proportioning them, that they may | 
aid the devotion that can never be too deep. | 
Let us, if we take away the crucifix and the, 
images, leave, at least, the oak and the haw-_ 
thorne. Let us lay our granite hills under con- | 
tribution for materials and our forests for shade | 
trees, that we may join dignity and beauty with | 
sanctity. Associations cluster round objects | 
that are permanent. Why might we not build | 
our country churches more generally of stone ? 
We have heard of parishes that actually make 
it their rule to select, as sites for their church-} 
es, schoolhouses, and al] public structures what- 

ever, not as might be supposed the most quiet 
and lovely spots, where the gentlest influences 
from without might mingle with the spoken | 
utterances of wisdom, but on the contrary in 

some bare field, or on some dusty corner, be- | 
cause the place is fit for nothing else. On the| 
whole, is there even a well-founded objection | 
to adorning the places of prayer, and of the el-| 
oquent preaching of the word, with the speak- | 
ing forms of those holy men who have lived | 
for their race and died rejoicing, with the im-} 
personation of just and disinterested affections, | 
with the sublime ideals that among successive | 
nations have been the measures of the soul’s | 
capacity for truth and goodness? One would | 
suppose, that heavenly wisdom might some-} 
times come as purely from the objects over) 
which Genius has waved its wand and breath-| 
ed its inspiration, as from a weak, dull reader} 
of weaker and duller homilies. To us of mod- 

ern days, art might thus come, in some meas- | 
ure, to realize the purpose of those temples in | 
the age of Constantine, which had scriptures | 
written in Mosaic all over the walls. 


MEMOIRS OF A BUTTERFLY. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


‘Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours,’ 

The approach of autumn, and the conviction 
that I shall not survive the first sharp frost, 
would fill ne with dismay did I not belong to} 
the educated class of butterflies. I can submit) 
to the laws of nature, and die; I cannot submit} 
to die and leave no record of my existence : but | 
I am not called to this trial; my friend the gad- | 
fly, promises to take charge of these memoirs | 
when completed, and to trumpet their praises | 
throughout the insect world. That world is 
hastening to its end; but doubtless, the next} 
generation, and especially that of butterflies, | 
will hold my name in estimation; I shall cer-| 
tainly be regarded as their standard author. | 
Unquestionably I should like to live to hear my | 


| own praises ; but one cannot have everything, | 
|so I must be satisfied with deserving them, and | 


commence my history. 
Of my infaney [ remember nothing, except, | 
indeed, that it was said, | was a remarkably | 
fine caterpillar ; but my own recollections be-| 
gin at the moment when I burst from mny cone, 
and found myself a butterfly! I belong to that 
splendid tribe called the Atalanta, and, when in 
my prime, 1 was one of its chief ornaments, 
my wings being glossy black, edged with the} 
richest carmine. How well do I remember 
the morning of my first flight! From being 
shut up in a dusky prison, I suddenly found 
myself at large, fluttering among flowers that | 
eontinually mistook for brother butterflies— the 
glorious sun shinirg in the heavens without a| 
cloud—and thousands of insects sporting, in 
his golden beams! How many friendships 
did I form on that happy day! How sweet 
were my slumbers, when at night I folded my 
wings in a rose that was sheltered from the { 
dew by a laurel branch that hung over it!) 
From that day it was evident that nature de-| 
signed me for the poet of my tribe; doubtless, | 
circumstances were highly favorable, but I think 
that 1 must, even in my caterpillar state, have 
possessed the organs of fancy and imagination. , 
I will now describe my way of life. In a 
few days, my rose-tree became the resort of a} 
selection from the most approved species of 
butterfly. The swallow-tailed, the peacock, 
the buck-thorn, and the atalanta kind, took the 
lead, on account of the splendor of their attire : 
the inferior orders were only bowed to at a dis- 
tance, and, of course, every insect that was not 
a butterfly, was regarded with the utmost hor- 
ror. The gadfly, the wasp, and the bee, were 





monger, and, as all three carried stings, it was 
not safe to despise them. Every day the cot- 
erie on the rose-tree formed a party of pleasure 
to visit a different spot of the garden, which, 
as belonging toa nobleman, and being extreme- 
ly retired, was a most fitting residence for but- 
terflies of fashion. Sometimes we danced quad- 
rilles in the air, then rested on a woodbine, and 
returned home in the cool of the evening. 





Sometimes we formed a party for conversation 
beneath the shade of a myrtle tree; at which 
times I was expected to furnish a song or a tale, 
invariably in honor of some one belonging to 
our own body. Occasionally, for the sake of 
the honey he contributed, we invited an old bee 
to join our pic-nics ; but, so much did we fear 
that he might presume upon the honor, and 
join us when it might be unpleasant to recog- 
nize him, that [ do not think we invited him 
more than twice. This delighful kind of life 
lasted for about a month ; towards the close of 
that period something iike weariness stole over 
us ; pleasure was the sole object of our search, 
and, having exhausted all we knew, the inquiry 
was, what should be done next? 








EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—This day received by 
N LITTLE & BROWN, 112, Washington street, a 
large assortment of valuable English Books, among 
which are Montague’s edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, 
17 vols: Turner’s History of England, 12 do; Claven- 
don’s Rebellion: Froissart’s and Monstrellet’s Chronicles; 
Jackson’s Wood Engraving; Martin’s British Calenias; 
Belt’s Memorials of the Order of the Garter: Ho e's 
Costumes of the Ancients; Burke’s Peerage; Magis 
Charts; Yosy’s Costume of Switzerland; Shaw’s Dres- 
ses and Decorations of the Middle Ages; ‘The Seven 
Ages of Shakspeare, illustrated; Lownde’s Biblix 


wra- 
pher’s Manual; Horace Walpole’s Works, 6 ele 
Smyth’s Lectures on the French Revolution; Robert 


Halls Works, Edwards’s, Henry’s and Baxter’s Works; 
Moxes’s Antique Vases; Tredgold’s Steam Engine; The 
Palace of Architecture; Architectura Domestica; Rob- 
inson’s Rural Architecture; do Designs for Park Entran- 
ces, Sc; Hunt’s Tudor Architecture; do Parsonage 
Houses; do Gate Lodges; The Traveller’s Club House; 


Labor was | Public Works of the United States; Cooke’s Shipping 


out of the question : our high birth. and refined land Craft; Selby’s British Ornithology; Lindley’s Brit 
’ > ’ } 


habits, equally forbade us to enjoy vulgar ex- 


) 
} 


fish Fruits; Tomblesou’s Views of the Rhine; Jones’s 


Animal Kingdom; Hewitson’s British Ology; Bell’s 





| 
| 
| 


citements ; we had, therefore, no resource but | Quadrapeds; do Reptiles; Newman’s British Ferns; | 


to quarrel amongst ourselves. 
Jealousies, rivalries, and bickerings, now dis- 
turbed the tranquil rose-tree. 


ed beau challenged a peacock dandy ; they met; | 


one got his beautiful coat (yellow, laced 


with | 
| 


black,) covered with dust, and the other re-| 


ceived a wound in one fot, 
him to limp ever afterwards. 
respective combatants, of course, took part in 
the quarrel, and scandalized each other without 
mercy. For myself, I made satirical verses on 


| 
| 
| 


| Porbes’s British Star Fishes; Newman’s Insects; Har- 
We d 59, | Porbes’s British Stu 3 Newn . 
e did s i yis’s Aurelian; Swainsen’s Exoetie Conchology; Wilds’s 
( Architectural Grandeur; Holbein’s Court of Henry Sih; 
A swallow-tail- | Meyrick’s Ancient Arms and Armour; Williams’s Views 


in Greece; Cooke’s London; Italian School of Design, 

2 vols, folio; The English Hexapla; Brockedon’s Passes 

of the Alps; Marsden’s History of Summatra &e. &c. 
Also, a «splendid assortment of the Oxford Bibles, all 


which occasioned | sizes, in elegant and plaia bindings, with and without 
The ladies of the | 


$25 


clasps. 


OWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Fall | 


Term of this institation will commence on Wednes- 
day August 18th and continue 13 weeks. 
The course of instruction embraces all the branches of 


all parties ; but I was so really vexed at the!la good English education, and for those who desire it, 


disturbed state of our politics, that 1 contrived 
to make myself the head of a party, whom I 


drew off and established on the myrtle tree be- | 
' 
charge. 


fore alluded to, 
ever, 
Soon after our removal, two of the party met 
with an untimely death ; one was crushed by a 
little ruffian of a schoolboy, and the other, a 
particular friend of my own, took cold from in- |, 
cautiously venturing intoa damp lily. I hon- 
ored each with an elegy, and the occupation 
somewhat soothed my grief. 


Unalloyed felicity is not, how- 


destined to be the fate of butterflies. | 


the Ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing, Painting, 


' Tustrumnental Music, &c. 
Special attention is given to instruction in Vocal Mu- | 


} 
} 


For the last fortnight my troubles have been | 


of a personal nature. 


I feel the approaches of! 


old age ; I do not enjoy company as I once did, | 
neither can I fly so briskly; grave thoughts! 
will obtrude upon my mind; and, on my re-,| 
viewing my past life, I almost suspect that the, 


despised ant and bee have been more honora- 
hle insects than myself, because more useful. 
To be sure, I have enjoyed much pleasure ; but 


then it is over, and the recollection of it is but | 
cold comfort; and, if I have been greatly ad-' 
mired, | am not sure that | was ever loved. | 


I cannot help wishing I had a few good actions 
io remember—a few benevolent sentiments ; 
but I cannot call any to my mind. I certainly 


once felt ashamed of my party for scoffing at a | 
poor black beetle—(it could not help its ugli-j 


ness)—but then I did not use my influence to 
protect it. 
the anguish of a dying oth, by lifting it from 
the gravel-walk to a rose leaf; but then I ab- 
stained, for fear of soiling my wings. Well, if| 
I might again emerge from my chrysalis, I 
would live a very different life; but, as I can-| 
not, I must hope that the posterity of butterflies, | 
to whom I[ dedicate these memoirs, will profit | 
by my experience and my regrets ! | 


MILTON, 


Few minds have ever been richer in moral | 
truth than that of Milton. It was because he | 
was not only one of the first of poets, but one) 
of the best of men. It was eminently true in, 
his case that ‘the heart of the wise teacheth | 
him understanding and giveth learning to his! 
hips.’ His own history is that of a series of re- | 
stances to temptations: and thus he became | 
the man he was—a man for his country to glo- 
ry in and reverence, through all succeeding 
generations. His early thoughts and wishes 
were directed to the church. To minister in 
the sanctuary was the object of his holy and 
fervent aspirations. Put the door was closed, | 
only to be opened by the profession of a creed. 
He would not buy the opportunity of influenc- | 
ing others’ minds by the voluntary degradation 
of his own. He would not ‘subscribe slave.’ | 


{ 
} 


Here was resistance to how much, not only: + 


without, but within; not only of temporal com- 
fort, but of mental enjoyment; not only of sel-! 
fish ease, but of benevolent aspiration. The. 
next great event of his life was his return from | 


lialy. What strong inducements there must | 
have been for his remaining there! Where is | 
there such a sojourn fora youthful poet? To 


how many have only its climate and its land- 
scape been bonds—silken ones—but which no. 
sense of duty could give them strength enough | 
to break! To him what enchantment there | 
must have been in those antique monuments, | 
and those antique associations, with which that | 
land of departed glory and everlasting loveliness | 
is covered! The proofs remain of how deeply 
he felt the charm of its society. There too had 
he been loved and honored. There his first 
laurels were woven, and the incense was burn- 
ed before him of the most enthusiastic and in- 
toxicating homage. He felt it all, and he left , 
it all: for the sound of conflict came to him, 
across the waves; the liberties of his country 
were in danger; and the battle of freedom was 
to be fought with tongue, and pen, and sword. 
He came; and he became the Defender of the | 
People of England. In no bower of enchant- | 
ment could his senses be so steeped in luxury 
as ever to deprive him of his armor, or stay 
him an instant from the field. Through long! 
years, but most honorable and useful years, of | 
political and theological controversy, he resist-_ 
ed the allurements of that poetry for which his | 
soul was framed. And when the sense of 
sight was the anticipated sacrifice to the task | 
of vindicating a nation’s rights and conduct to} 
Europe, he sacrificed the sense of sight. And 
in disgrace, ebscurity, old age, and blindness, 
must there not have been temptations to mur- 
muring, sullenness, despondency ? Must they | 
not have crowded thick upon his brain, crying, | 
‘Curse God, and die?’ Then he dictated his 
immortal poem, and left also that record, which | 
but a few years since was brought to light, | 
which testifies how far he advanced beyond his | 
age in his perception of the pure doctrine of | 
the Gospel of Christ. Noble-minded man! 
cast into a fiery furnace; but whose knee could | 


never be made to bend to Mammon or to Baal, | § 


yet never neglected its filial reverence to Jeho-| 
vah. 





N R BRADFORD’S ADDRESS.—Human learning | 
favorable to true Religion; but the Transcendental 
theory hostile to the Christian Revelation. An Address 
delivered before the Society of P. B. K. in Bowdoin 
College, Sept. 2, 1841. By Alden Bradtord L. L. D.,a 
member of the first Board of Trustees in that Seminary. 
This day published, and for sale by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 
Tremont Row. sept 25 


EW VOL. OF RIPLEY’S SPECIMENS OF 

FOREIGN LITERATURE.—Theodore; or the 

Skeptic’s Conversion—History of the Calture of a Prot- 

estant Clergyman, translated from the German of De 

Wette, by James F. Clarke—2 vols. This day published, 
for sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 112, Washington st, 
825 
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sic by an able and experienced teacher, without extra 


The able Board of Instruction willcontinue. Lectures 
upon all subjects of importance to any class of young Ja- 
dies will be given through the term. 





{ 
| 
| 


Pupils are requested to wake early applicationg for | 


board, and to be present on the first day of the term to 
facilitate the formation of classes. 

Board, including washing, can be obtained in private 
families in the immediate vicinity at $1 50 per week. 

The ‘Trustees and friends of this institution aim to ren- 
der it’ in every respect, a school of the first order and a 
delighfal resort for young ladies who wish to receive a 
thorough and finished edueation. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 

Townsend Aug. 4, 1841. 

References.—Rev. David Palmer, Rev. C. W. Red- 
ing, fF. A Worcester, Esq., Townsend; Rev. Dr Sharp, 
Rev. R. H. Neale, Rev. Wm. Hague, 8. G. Shipley 
Esq., Wm Beals Exq., Dr A. A. Gould, Boston; Rev. 


| Thomas Whittemore, Cambridge; Caleb Parker Esq. | 


Rev. E. Thresher, Roxbury; Rev. Mr Waters, Sterling; | 


Rev. L. Porter, Lowell; S. G. Carter Esq. Lancaster ; 
Stephen Peabody Esq., Amberst, N. TH. 


~ DANVERS & SALEM FAMILY SCHOOL. 
To parents and Guardians. 





M's: HARDING, daughter of the Rev. M. Harding, 


late of Stow, respectiully informs her friends and 
the public, that she has taken a commodious House in 
Bostoa-St. in Danvers, near Salem, lately occupied by 
Caleb Sinith, Esq. ‘The house is located in 


a pleasant | 


and healthy spot; where she intends to receive a LIMITED | 
number of YouNG Laptes for the purpose of instructing | 


them in the various branches, constituting a useful and 


cad ¢ srtainly mee wich t velies ‘ accomplished female education, 
ert on isn lieve | 


Solicitous to aid in the gradual developement of the | 
moral, intellectual and physical powers of her pupils, she | 


wishes to take none as members of her family under FIVE, 
nor above TEN years ot age. By adopting this rule, she 


hopes those entrusted to her charge will continue with | 


her, till they shall have completed their education. 


And, 


as her Mother purposes to superintend the domestic de- | 
partment, parents and guardians may rest assured that | 


the children will have a comfortable home. 


The acad- | 


emical year will commence on the 6th of September, to | 
consist of 42 weeks, divided into four quarters, two of 10 | 


and two of 11 weeks each. ‘There will be only two va- 


cations iu the year, 4 weeks in the winter, aud 6 in the | 


eumnmer. 
to the removal of a scholar, whether DAY or BOARDER, 
and a quarter to be paid always in advance. 


A quarter’s notice will be expected, previous | 


If desired, | 


the children may continue in the family during vacations, | 
their parents, or guardians allowing a reasonablecompen- | 


sation. 


Miss Harding has permission to refer to the following | 
gentlemen :—Rev. Henry Ware, jr. D. D. Cambridge, | 


Rev. F. Parkman, D.D. and Rev. E. S. Gannett, Bos- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Brazer and Rev. Chas. Upham, Salem. 
Terms.—For the usual branches of a thorough Eng- 


| lish education, including plain and ornamental peedle- 


work, board, washing, &c. under 8 years of age, 
$125 per year. 

Above § years, 150 

Weekly boarders, 100 

Music on the Piano Forte with thorough 

bass and use of the Instrument, $10 per quar. 

French, | os ies 

Drawing, gs 

Day Scholars, eel 

Dancing and other branches at the price of the respec- 
tive Masters. ang 21 
ATORTHFIELD ACADEMY of Useful Knowledge. 
— This School is loca ed in the valley of the Con- 
necticut, 14 miles from Brattleboro’? and 85 from Boston, 
between which plices the stage passes daily. The fall 
term will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 7. i 
Willard, of Cambridge, will take charge of the female 
departinent and give lessons in Drawing. Pupils are re- 
ceived into the family of the Principal at $2,50 per week 
for tuition and board—including washing and lights—Pa- 
rents and guardians are assaved that those intrusted to 
the care of the teachers of this school will receive every 
necessary attention. P. ALLEN, Principal. 

Northfield, Mass., Aug. 14, 1841. 

URNAP’S LECTURES.—Lectures on the Sphere 
and Duties of Woman, &c., by Rev. Geo. W. Bur- 

1 vol 12imo. 

‘A venerable matron, whose opipion is an authority 
among all who know her, assures us that this is one of 
the best works of the myriad published under similar ti- 
tles, which she has read. It hag been much praised also 
by the "?. critical journals.’—Boston Notion. 

a I4 


A harmony of the Gospels, on the plan proposed by 
Lant Carpenter, 1). D.—S vo. A few copies just re- 
ceived by J. MUNROE & CO., 

s4 1354 Washington st. 
R DIX’S TREATISE ON SQUINTING.—WIL.- 
] LIAM CROSBY & CO. have lately published, A 
Treatise on Strabismus, or Squinting, and the new mode 
of Treatment. Lilustrated by Engravings and Cases. By 
John H. Dix, M. BD. M. M.S.S8. 


For sale at 118 Washington street. 


a 14 
eee EXAMINER for September.— 

} Contents. 

1 Use and Abuse of Banking 

2 Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians 

3 Popular ‘Taste in Gardening 

4 Panserou’s Treatise on Singing 

5 Parker’s Ordination Discourse 

6 Chronicles of the Piigrims. 

Nolices.—Livermore’s Commentary—-The Comprehen- 
sive Church §¢ &c &e 

This day published ‘by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. aug 28 


EW BOOK—A Treatise on Domestic Economy for 
the use of young ladies at home and at school, by 
Miss Catherine E. Beecher. 
Received and for sale by SIMPKINS, 21 
tow. 


rye 
Tremont 


aug 28 





ETTER PAPER—A good assortment of Letter pa- 
per, price from S175 to $6 00 per ream. 
Received and for sale by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont 
Row. aug 28 


YS ee ARGUMENT.—Argument of Hon 


Emory Washburn, before an Ecclesiastical Coun- 








| cil commenced in Hollis St Meeting House, July, 1S41— 


with the charges preferred against Rev Joho Pierpout. 
pe. Fe. Just published; for sale by J. MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington St. sept 25 


JOPULAR TALES OF THE DAY.—Lately pub- 
lished for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 








) ington and school streets. 


The Life and Adventures of Valentine Vox, the Ven- 
triloquist, by Henry Cuckton; with numerous illustra- 
tions: 

Ten Thousand a Year, by the author of the Diary of 
a London Physician. Z 

Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon, by Harry Lorre- 
quer: with illustrations by Phiz. 

Contessions of Harry Lorrequer, with illustrations. 

Boz’s Works, including the Pickwick Papers, Oliver 
Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby 
Runge, and Sketches, 

Guy Fawkes, or the Gunpowder Treason, an Histori- 
cal Romance, by W. Harrison Ainsworth author of Jack 
Sheppard, Tower of London, ete. 

The Deer Slayer, or the First War Path, by — 

: 


ALFREY’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS.— | 


Miss M. A. | 


i 
| 
; 
; 











ST, 
UST PUBLISHED, the American Eclectic, or se. 
lections from the periodical literature of all Fore; 





countries, volume 2, No. 5, September, 1841. © nt - 
—Review of Hallam’s Introduction to the litiovanere et 


Europe—from the British and Foreign Review—conely. 
ded; a Biographical Sketch of M. Guizot, by the Junior 
Editor, the State of Souls—translated from an article of 
M. Guizot in the Revue Francais, by the Junior Editor: 
History and Literature of the Samaritans, by Elihu Bur. 
ritt, A. M; Parsees in England, Introductory Note, from 
the Asiatic Journal; German Periodicals, translated from 
the Deutsche Vierteljahrs Schrift, by the Junior Editor: 
the Ancient Egyptians, their manners, customs, trades, 
arts and imanulactures, from the Westminsier Rey iew: 
Chinese Literature; Scandinavian Mythology, by Gusta- 
i eet Esq. ; Whewell’s_ History and Philosophy 
tery ie sag Sciences; Review of Rev lews, the Quar- 
eaateened ‘a 000 1841; Recent Discoveries and Tin- 
Dildicgragtsleat ~ 9 90 and the At ts, Natural Philosophy ; 
React * yaad otices—Great Britain ; Select List of 
vications—Great Britain. For sale by 


ae WHIPPLE & DAMRELL, 9 Corwhill. 


Salles oere in 
ODEON. 
VHE large and commodions Hall in tf . 
las been occupied by the F red. - Odeon, which 
Wage yhgee x ranklin Street Church 
us a place of worship, for the last five years, will 
cated on, or about the Ist of December next, spi Pape! 
fered for rent, by the Government of the 
my of Music, for the same purpose, to 
ciety im want ofa place of worship, 
The Hall is well furnished for accomodating q {; 
congregation, is heated by furnaces, and lighted by Ge 
The use of the large and splendid Organ of the Ac: i 
may also be obtained for the Sabbath. 

In connexion with the large Hall, is a smaller one 
suitable for evening meeting’s which will also be rented. 
Application may be made to 3enjamin Perkins, Treasurer 
of the Academy, 116 Washington st. aug 21 

t 








Va- 
>» and is of- 
Boston Acade. 
any religious ¢,. 


Academy 


rik MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS. Edited by Rev Ezra S. Gan- 
net. 
Contents of the Number for Septem’ er. 

Religious Prayers. 

Poetry and Painting 

Chartism 

© Thon shalt reap, if thou faint not.’ 

Christians the Heirs of God,—A Sermon by Rey. 

Samuel Gilman D. D. ; 

‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ 

Christian Duties 

Thrush’s ‘ Last Thought’s on war. 

Pulpits 

Another Chapter of David Ellington. 

Motives of Book, 

Intelligence §&e. §&c. &e. 
Publisied by WM. CROSBY §& CO. 118 Wash- 
ington st. s4 
bps ce vac ENGLISH BOOKS recently imported, 

— Theological Doubts, or au Inquiry into the Di. 
vine Institution of the Priestly Office, as now exercised 
among Christians; interspersed with a defence of the 
one personality of the Supreme Being, by a Layman, So. 

A literal translation of the Apustolical Epistles and 
Revelation, with a concurrent Commentary, Svo. 

Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bi- 
ble, with two preliminary lectures on Theological Stndy 
and Theological Arrangement, by Herbert Marsh, D. D., 
F. R S., 8vo. 

Tamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chalde- 
ans, and Assyrians, translated frem the Greek by Thomas 
Taylor, 8vo 

The Romance of Jewish History, by the Misses C. and 
M. Moss. 3vols, 12mo. For sale by J. MUNROE § 
CO., 134.Washington street. : aug 21 





yo PY REV. JONATHAN FARR.—Forms 
of Morning and Evening Prayer composed for the 
use of families by Jonathan Farr 12mo. 

‘ The forms of morning and evening prayer are among 
the best that have come under our notice—at once calm 
and fervent, scriptural and rational °—Chr. Examiner. 

The Child’s Duties and Devotions, by Jonathan Farr, 
18mo. 

Counsels and Consolations, containing Meditations and 
Reflections on 62 passages of Scripture with particular 
reference to those in trouble and affliction, to which are 
added four sermons, suited to persons in distressing and 
mournful circumstances, by Jonathan Farr. 

Two Sermons on the Death of Children to which is add- 
ed a prayer for a sick child, and a prayer on the death of 
a child by Jonathan Farr. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash. 


ington street. ang 22 


TTRHEODORE, FROM THE GERMAN.—Theodore, 
or the Skeptre’s Conversion—History of the Culiure 
ofa Protestant Clergyman, translated from the German 
of De Welte, by James F Clarke, 2vo 12mo. Just pub- 
lished, and for sale by J MUNROE § CO, 
sll 134 Washington et. 








A CATALOGUE OF VALUABLE OLD WORKS, 
comprising an extensive collection of rare, curious 
and standard works, to which is added a list of modern 
English Books, recently imported, to be had gratis at 
TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School sts. 





PLENDID EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS.— 
Oratores Attici et quos sie vocant Sophiste, opera et 
studio, G. S. Dobson, 16 vols, 8vo—Q. Horatii Flacci 
Opera accensuit et illustravit Frederico G. Doering, Svo 
calf extra—Demosthenis et Aischinis que exstant omnia, 
Hlustravit Gulielmus Stephanus Dobson, A. M., 10 vols, 
80—Platonis Opera, Bekker’s edition, 11 vols, 8vo, Lon- 
don—Virgilius Maro, Hlustratus a Chr. Gottl Hevne, 
editio quarta curavit Ge. Ph. Eberard Wagner, 3 vols, 
splendid engravings—Homeri Carmina curants C. C. G. 
Heyne, 9 vols—Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, editit C. 8. 
Walker, 1 vol. Svo. 
linported and for sale by C. C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. jy 31 
NSPY’S PHILOSOPHY OF STORMS.—The Phil- 
4 osophy of Storms, by James P. Espy, A. M. Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society &e. 1 vol. 
8vo. This day published by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 
Washington street. } aug 21 


STANDARD LITERATURE.—Webster’s New Diec- 
7 tionary, 2 vols 8vo; Hallam’s Literature of Europe, 
2 vols 8vo; Anthon’s Classical Di. cionary, 1 vol royal 
8vo; Stephens’ Travels in Central Ameriea, 2 vols Sv0; 
Young’s Chronicles of the Piigrims, 1 vol 8vo; Espy’s 
Theory of Storms, 1 vol 8vo; Hunt’s Merchants Maga- 
zine and Commercial Review, 4 vels 8vo; Lord Bolling- 
broke’s Works, 4 vols 8ve, superior; Scott’s Works, 10 
vols 8vo; Messazes of the Presidents of the U. States, 
1 vol 8vu; Life of Washington, 1 vol 8vo; Robinson's 
Travels in Palestine, 3 vols 8vo; Pictorial HJustratidns 
of the Bible and Views in the Holy Land, &e. &e. 

For sale wholesale and retail, at 133 1-2 Washington 
street, by SANTON & PEIRCE. 


august 7 
MS SEDGEWICK’S NEW WORK.—This day 
published, Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home, by the author of Home, Rich Poor Man, &c. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a7 





THE POETRY OF FLOWERS AND FLOWERS 

fF OF POETRY; to which are added a simple Trea- 
ise on Botany, with Farzliar Examples and a copious 
Floral Dictionary., Edited by Frances 5. Osgood. 
beautifully illustrated by 13 colored engravings. 

Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
134 Washington street. a l4 


12mo, 


ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 151 
Washington sueet; Boston. Furnish Country Tri- 
ders, ‘Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. J He JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 





JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
134 Washington street. 

All orders for English Booxs promptly executed. 
teb 6 “istf 
peerage AND CASSIMERES.—At the One Price 

Store, may be obtained Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestitig3 
and other Dry Goods, on as good terms as at any otliit 
Store. Persons whe do not rely on their own judgment 
in the selection of Goods, are assured that we furnic! 
them at the very lowest prices. We have an excelient as- 
sortnent of German Cloths, wh ch are of recent inporta- 
tion, of superior quality and colors, Just received, #"- 
other lot of those very stout Black and Figured Satins, 
suitable for Vestiugs, 5 

On hand, a very general assortment of Sheetings and 
Shirtings, brown and bleached, which we shall sell by 
the Yard, Piece or Bale, at the Manufacturers’ prices. 
KIMBALL & PHELPS, 
No. 28 Washington street. 


_ .rTyr . “Fy 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID KEED, 
At 19 Water Sireet, Boston. 
Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, oF 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
live copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. ' 
No subscription discontinued, except at the discretion 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 
All communications, as well as letters of business, re 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed @ 
David REED, Boston. 














